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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





- SHIPPING-CANS 
For HONG] Y.- 





* fron-Jacket®”? Honey-Cans. 


I presume the friends are aware that ordinary tin 
cans are not very safe for shipping full of honey, 
unless boxed or crated. The cans above are ready 
to be shipped anywhere. 


PRICES. 
1 Gallon, - - - + - - - $0.2%5each 
2 4 hae eo ie eign By eg aS 
3 “ ¢ “ ‘ Pe is os 47“ 
Bo re oa Sa ie 
Feet y a ee, eae : : - 4 


a 
On an order for 10 or more, we will make a dis- 

count of 5 per cent, and for 100 or more, 10 per cent, 

and the order may be made up of different sizes. 

By figuring 11 lbs. of honey to the gallon, you can 
easily see how many pounds each can holds. They 
are made from tin plates. A sheet-iron casing, with 
wood bottom, protects them from bruising. The iron 
jacket is stronger than wood, and far more service- 
able. They neither shrink nor swell, and do not 
split nor fall apart. Every can is tested by steam, 
and guaranteed to be tight. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 








Tae ABC oF Bee CULTURE. 


Single copies, cloth bound, postpaid by mail, 
$1.25; same as above, only paper covers, $1.00. From 
the above prices there can be no deviation to any 
one; but each purchaser, after he has paid full re- 
tail price for one book, may order the cloth-bound 
to any of his friends on payment of $1.00, or the 
paper cover at 75cents each. This discount we give 
to pay you for showing the book, explaining its 
worth, ete. If you order them by express or freight, 
you may take off 15 cts. from each cloth-bound book, 
or 12 cts. for each one in paper covers. Of course, 
it will not pay to do this unless you order a number 
at a time, or order them with other goods. ‘To those 
who advertise A B C books in their price lists and 
circulars, a discount of 40 per cent from retail prices 
will be made, and this discount will be given to all 
booksellers and newsdealers. To any one who pur- 
chases 100 at one time, a still further discount will 
ve made, to be given on application, and the 10) may 
be made up of part cloth and part paper, if desired. 
Purchasers are requested not to sell single books at 
less than the regular retail prices, although they 
may sell two or more at any price they think proper; 
or the A BC may be clubbed with any other book 
or periodical, at such prices as the agent thinks 
proper. 

Cook’s Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 


above. 
A. I, ROOT, Medina, O, 


The $1.00 
Fountain Pump, 


SPRINKLER. 


—- ,.@ 














The above cut gives a pretty good idea of the 
Fountain Pump, that has occasioned such a brisk 
trade during the past six months. It is easily oper- 
ated, and will throw a stronger stream, and throw it 
further, than the Whitman pump; but it can not 
well be carried in the hand with « pail of water, as 
we would carry the Whitman; neither is it as dura- 
ble, as it is made of tin instead of brass. It has no 
hose attached. At present the manufacturer ob- 
jects to our selling single pumps for less than $1.00, 
although we can sell three for $2.25; in lots of ten, 
the price is $6.00; L00, $55.00. 

To parties living at a great distance they can be 
sent by mail for 60 cents. They will answer very 
well for sprinkling a colony of bees, if you can get 
near enough to them to set your pail down while 
you throw the spray. Each pump has three differ- 
ent nozzles—one for a spray, one for a small stream, 
and one for a large stream. We consider them a 
greut acquisition. 


A. T. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 





Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with busi- 
ness card, like No. 2, 

2.00 ; with movable 
\ months and figuresfor 
\ dating, like No. 3,383.00. 

\}Full outfit included— 
AN. 


> jpads, ink, box, ete. 
eA \ Apiarian Supplies 










Y BEES, EONZY. 
g (COMB FOUNDATION 










ent by mail postpaid. 
ag ink and pads, 
. 2 /[ 50 cts. less. 
> sooner £y Put your stamp on 
antel S J 
RF LJ 
“NS, 
— s out by mail or express 
No. % und you will save your- 
self and all who do business with you a“ world cf 
trouble.” I know, you see. 


every card, letter, p:- 
per, book, or anything 

We have those suitable for druggists, grocery- 
men, hardware dealers, dentists, ete. Send for cir- 








else that you may sen« 
cular. A. I, Root, Medina, O. 
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HOW TO MAKE SUGAR SYRUP FOR 
BEES. 


THE CRYSTALLIZATION TROUBLE, 


my syrup the next night, I found it skimmed over 
with a crust of sugar which had formed on the sur- 
face of the syrup during the 24 hours it had been 
standing. J also found that it had granulated on 


| the bottom and sides of the can; and upon going to 


WING to the poorness of the past season for | 
honey, I found, upon looking over my bees 
about the 10th of Sept., that I must feed quite | 
a quantity of sugar in order that they might 
have sufficient stores for winter. The major 

part of my full colonies had nearly enough honey 
to winter on, had it been equalized among them; 

but all of my queen-rearing colonies were nearly | 
destitute, so that the feeding of honey or sugar to 

them became a necessity, if I would keep them. At | 
the present low price of sugar I did not hesitate 
long in deciding to feed that instead of honey, after 
which I began to hunt for recipes for making the 
Sugar into syrup. 

In GLEANINGS I found friend Root saying that all | 
that was necessary was to pour boiling water on the | 
sugar, and stir it, when it would be ready to feed as 
soon as cool enough, so that the bees would not be | 
burned by it. As this was the most simple of all the | 
plans given, I tried it the first of any. The feeders 
I used were what is termed “ division-board feed- 
ers," they being to my liking, especially for small | 
colonies like those used for rearing queens. As | 
these feeders allow the bees to go inside the feeder, | 
there would, of course, after they had been once | | 
filled, be more or less bees in them when the feed | 
was poured in the second night. But as friend Root | 
tells us that feed poured on to bees will do no more | 
harm than water poured on to a duck’s back, pro- 
viding the bees do not drown in the syrup, I could 
see no impropriety in turning the feed on them. All 
went well the first night; but when I came to go to | 


| the feeders. 


| the feeders was all covered with crystals. 


the hives I found a little on the sides and bottom of 
However, I persisted in feeding it, as 
friend Root assured us that this syrup needed no 
cream of tartar nor vinegar in it, till one day I no- 
ticed bees out at the entrance of each hive fed, in 
large numbers, having little grains of sugar on their 
wings and bodies where the syrup had crystallized, 
These bees were trying to fly; but the most of them 
had so much sugar on their wings that they could 


| only hop around, making a purring sound with 


their wings. I next looked inside the hive, when I 


| found that fully a fifth of the bees had more or less 


of these sugar crystals on them, while the inside of 
Upon 


| looking into the cells containing the syrup I found 


that in many of them crystallization had commenc- 
ed to such an extent that the crystals were easily 
seen. 

I said to myself that this would never answer; so 
when the next batch of syrup was boiled I put vine- 
gar in the water before the sugar was added. Friend 
Root says, in A B C, that grape is much the best ar- 
ticle to put in (although he said in GLEANINGS noth- 
ing was needed); but as I don't wish to use glucose 
in any shape, and not having any grape sugar, th‘s 
was out of the question. 

While the vinegar helped some about crystalliza- 
tion, it also gave a taste to the syrup, which I did 
not like; so in the next I tried cream of tartar, and 
then tartaric acid; but in spite of them all, the syr- 
up would granulate some unless I added so much 
that a disagreeable taste was given to the syrup. 
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honey and sugar syrup mixed, for our own table, in 
which case neither the honey nor sugar granulated, 
so the next batch of syrup was made as follows: 
Fifteen pounds of water was put into a large tin 
dish, and brought to a boil; then 30 lbs. of sugar 
was poured in and stirred for a moment till partial- 
ly dissolved, when it was left over the fire till it 
boiled. Upon taking from the fire, 5 lbs. of honey 
was poured in, and the whole stirred enough to mix 
thoroughly. I now found that I had a syrup of al- 
most the consistency of honey, which remained a 
liquid from: day to day—a syrup which any bee- 
keeper could easily make, and one which would not 
crystallize on the bees nor in the cells. Some of 


this syrup has now stood in an open vessel for over | 


a month, yet it shows no sign of changing in. any 
particular. Thus I think I have solved the problem 
how to make a good syrup for winter feeding, of the 


best kind and quality, end here give it for the bene-_| 


fit of the readers of GLEANINGS. 
Borodino, N. Y., Nov. 3, 1884. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


It seems to me, old friend, your article 
looks a little bit as though you wanted to 
pitch into your editor. We have fed sugar 
syrup to our bees, without any addition 
whatever, for nearly if not quite ten years 
past, and it did not do so very bad either, be- 
cause we have wintered pretty well, not- 
withstanding some crystallization. Sugar 
does crystallize in our feeders too, and forms 


a crust over the top and on the sides of the | 


tins; but the bees crawl down under the 
crust, and take out the liquid portions. It is 


only recently, you know, that we have taken | 


to using granulated instead of coffee A su- 
gar, and the granulated sugar is much worse 
to crystallize, which accounts in part for 
what you say. 
an old copy of the A B © book when you 
ought to have, if you have not already, got a 
late edition ? If I am correct, there is no 
account made of grape sugar in the A BC 
book as it stands now. I have objected to 
vinegar and tartaric acid just as you do, be- 
cause one must put in enough to make the 


syrup taste suspicious, to prevent crystalli- | 
If all kinds of honey will accom- | 


zation. 
plish the result in the way you state, your 
suggestion is quite an important one. As 
many of the friends have been for years in 
the habit of mixing honey with sugar syrup, 


I suppose others can tell us if it works with | 


them as it does with you. Sugar and honey 


are both so cheap now that we can well af-. 
ford to put our bees in good shape. We 


haye fed six barrels of granulated sugar to 
our bees already, and 1 have not seen any 
bees around the entrances rattling their 
wings in the way you state yours do, al- 


though I have seen bees behave that way. 
when one in his greed got right into the svr- | 


up. It is my impression, that even then his 
comrades licked him off and fixed him up all 
— as soon as they got over the demorali- 
zation caused by such heavy feeding. Iam 
very glad indeed, come to think of it, that if 
we have got to put something in our sugar 
oyrep to prevent its ‘** sugaring,”’ that ‘‘ some- 
thing” is nothing worse than pure honey. 
Mr. Kimber, our apiarist, shall test it this 
very day, and I will report before we go to 
press. 
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I next thought of how I had used, years ago, some 


Again, is it quite fair to take | 


Noy. 





LATER.—Mr. K. says that he has had very 
little trouble this season with the crystalli- 
_ zation, except where he had got the syrup 
too thick. You know, we dissolve it by 
steam. He says he has fed many colonies 
where he saw no crystallization upon nor jn 
the hives, while at other times, for some rea- 
son not known to him, unless it was because 
he put in too much sugar for the quantity of 
water, it turned back to sugar badly. 

Now, just here comes in another idea: 
| For some years some of the friends would 
persist in sending to us for bee-candy. For 
the last two seasons we have given them 
Good candy, just as we fixed it for feeding 
queens and nuclei; that is, we just make a 
ball of the candy, say the size of an egg or 
biscuit, and lay it on top of the frames un- 
der the mat. ‘The bees ick it up, every bit 
of it, and store it in the combs, and we have 
never noticed this to candy ; and according 
| to your experience it ought not to candy, for 
it is honey and sugar; and nothing else. The 
rman of honey, though, is perhaps con- 
siderably larger. We can furnish this in lit- 
tle balls, say about the size of an egg, at 10 
cts. per Ib. You have no feeder to fuss with, 
and it can be fed any day in the year. If 
you want brood-rearing to go on, just work 
a little rye flour along with the sugar and 
honey. Be careful, however, about putting 
/in too much, for it may dry up in the cells, 
/and become about as hard as a piece of bone. 
With a small quantity of the rye flour you 
would, however, be in no danger of such a 
result. Now I wonder if we have got down 
to *‘ hard pan” at last in regard to candy for 
feeding bees in winter. Powdered confec- 
tioners’ sugar, kneade@ up with a good arti- 
cle of honey—has anybody any objection to 
raise to such candy for the children ? 

-_—_—_—l Oe 
PAPER NOT MADE BY HANDS. 


A MOST ASTONISHING PHENOMENON. 





LOST 25 colonies of bees last spring by dwin- 
dling. After a time I found moths at work in 
the combs, which were stowed away in closed 
hives. I had them all thoroughly fumigated 
with sulphur, and returned to the hives in hon- 
| ey-house. A few days ago I had the hives removed 
(the few that had not been used for new swarms) to 
the cellar. They were all in good condition except 
| one, which was literally alive with moth worms, und 
the combs all destroyed. The hive-cover (‘4 story) 
was completely lined with a substance resembling a 
sheet of tissue paper—a small piece of which I in- 
close. Did you ever see any thing like it before’ 
GEo. H. PATCH. 
Stevens Point, Wis., Oct. 31, 1884. 
Friend P., this istruly wonderful. When 
I first took the specimen of paper you in- 
close in my fingers, I said to myself, ‘* Sure- 
ly this is the work of paper-machinery, and 
| somebody by some process has put the paper 
| on to that hive-eap.”” But when I took hold 
_ of it, it stuck to my fingers, just as silk does. 
| The paper, when held up to the light, is of a 
| beautiful, uniform, even texture, and is thin 
and smooth as the finest Japanese tissue pa- 
| per, and is very fair to write on. How is it 
| possible that moth worms ever did it? 
| Please mail a sample to Prof. Cook, to put 


—Treu 








IsS4 





in their museum, and he can, if he chooses, 


and may be he can give us some additional 
light in regard to this paper not made by 
hands. 
_ a 

MRS. COTTON. 


A BRIEF REVIEW OF HER CIRCULAR. 


HAVE lately received Mrs. Cotton's circular, in 
which I find the fallowing: 
“SPECIAL REQUEST. 

“To my customers.—The unprincipled dealers 

in bee-hives, books, apiarian supplies, honey- 
extractors, ete., are resorting to every means to de- 
ceive the public, and deter bee-keepers from adopt- 
ing my plan of bee-keeping,”’ ete. 

I find, also, upon further reading of her circular, 
that her plan is as follows: 

“In spring I feed lightly to encourage the bees to 
breed rapidly early in the season. A tew 
days before the harvest from the flowers begins I 
feed liberally, to fill the store combs of the main 
hive, and to get them started in the boxes. . ... 
The feed I use costs only about seven cents per 
pound; and when stored in the combs by the bees 
can not be distinguished from white-clover honey 
by the most delicate taste. The bees will build 
comb from this feed as rapidly as when gathering 
honey from flowers.”’ 

The above quotations speak for themselves, and 
itis not strange that every honest dealer should 


r 
, 
4 
bt 


they did not. T do not know of any one who con- 
demns the Cotton hive. It is an ordinary Lang- 
stroth hive, with frames about 15 x 13 x 14, and is 
intended to be worked on the side and top storing 
plan. The fault found with Mrs. Cotton, so far as I 
have been able to learn, is that she charges an out- 
rageous price for her goods (which is her own busi- 
ness), and that she gives the advice quoted at the 
head of this article. No one can follow such advice 


without being guilty of gross fraud; what shall we | 


say, then, of the one who deliberately advises others 


todo so? Mrs. Cotton complains that she is persecut- | 


ed, and that, too, because she isa woman. This is 
not so; and as proof thereof, we find many women 
engaged in apiculture, in direct competition with 
supply-dealers, ete., who are loved and respected by 
the whole bee keeping fraternity. Should Mrs. 
Harrison, Mrs. Jennie Culp, Mrs. Tupper, and oth- 
evs of our female competitors offer publicly such 
outrageous advice as that given by Mrs. Cotton, 
they would at onee be “ persecuted,” and justly, too, 
by every decent bee-keeper in the land. If Mrs. 
Cotton would walk in the paths of rectitude, and 
let her dealings be governed by the strict code of 
honesty and morality, the whole bee-keeping broth- 


erhood and sisterhood throughout the country | 


would weleome her with outstretched hands to 

their ranks; but so long as she prefers to pursue 

the course she does, she must expect to be shown 

up as what she is, and debarred from the society of 

those who intend to live a life of honesty and integ- 

rity. Jos. E. Ponpb, JR. 
Foxboro, Mass., Nov. 4, 1£84. 
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| “ | for making the syrup. Of late, the princi- 
cut this out of GLEANINGS to attach to it, | 


pal complaint against her seems to be that, 
after she has received $20.00 for a colony of 
bees, she sends them out without a queen— 
at least they prove to be queenless, and it 
would seem as if she knew they were so, be- 
cause of the very singular instructions she 
ives the purchaser; namely, not to open 
he hive inside of ten days or two weeks aft- 
er it has been received. In that case they 
would probably have a queen by the time 
mentioned, if they had only a queen-cell 
when shipped. May be we are uncharita- 
ble; but if she will explain her reason for 
such singular directions, we shall be glad to 
listen to it. In any case, if she has any de- 
sire to be considered square, she can stop 
valling sugav syrup honey. 


el ee EE 
TRUANT SWARMS. 


HOW TO GET THEM RECEIVED PEACEABLY 


HIVES NEEDING THEM. 


INTO 


HIS was not a very good honey season in my 
%° neighborhood, and there was considerable 
trouble from robbing, toward fall. A pret- 
ty close watch had to be kept, or they would 
have ruined each other. In September I 
had some trouble with small swarms that came to 
my apiary. One came about the first week in Sep- 






| tember; 2nd as I was working with one colony, and 


| the bees were flying in considerable numbers in the 
condemn them; indeed, it would be very strange if | yg 


air, they mixed in with them, and all forced in that 
hive. But they started killing immediately; and by 


| the next morning there were perhaps a quart of 


dead bees in front of the hive. As I had had the 
same trouble last year, I thought I would try to 
keep them from killing them, so I smoked and 
shook them well; but, alas! they killed them all. 

In about a week another small swarm came and 
went in with one of the weakest in my apiary; and 
as they had only a few dead bees in front of the 
hive, I thought they had accepted them all right. 
In about two weeks I opened the hive, and the bad 
odor that met mel thought first was foul brood; 
but by looking in I saw the bottom-board covered 
with perhaps half an inch of dead and rotting bees. 
Of course, | put them immediately into another 
hive; but where the bees came from, or what 
caused them to come, is a mystery tome. You can 
greatly oblige a Christian brother by telling what 


| caused them to come to my apiary, and how could I 


make my bees accept them? J. L. STAHL. 

Webster Grove, Mo. 

Friend S8., the trouble with the truant 
swarms you mention is, that they come 
nearly starving. Almost any hive of bees 
will welcome new comers, providing they 
come well filled with honey; but a lot of 
beggars, as they see it, are no sort of use, so 


they sting them to death to get them out of 


the way. Smoking isa good thing, but it 
should have been followed up with good 
doses of honey or syrup, setting a tent over 
the honey meanwhile, to keep out intruders. 
Look after them often, to see that there is 


I believe itis true, friend P.,that Mrs. no unpleasantness, until they get settled 
Cotton,in her books and circular, always | down to business as one colony. If your 
ulvises feeding bees sugar syrup, and call- | colonies have all as many bees as they need, 
ing it honey, after it is stored in combs. | I should prefer having these truant swarms 
She formerly used to charge for the recipe | on a few well-filled combs containing some 
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brood. They will then usually go right to | 
work and make a good colony. I suppose | 
they came to your apiary because it was the 
only opening and the only place they came | 
to that seemed probable to them they could 
get food and shelter. If you take good care 
of your bees you will always find stray 
swarms coming to you, and I think it pays 
well to have some empty combs and a hive 
in readiness to receive them and make them 
comfortable. See what I say about such in 
the closing chapters of the A B C book. 
Thank you for your kind words. 


> 262 
DODMORALIZED SWARMS. 


HOW TO MAKE THEM STAY WHERE YOU PUT THEM, 
WITUOUTT SWARMING OUT EVERY FAIR DAY. 


OR the benefit of Jerome Horn, in Sept. GLEAN- 
INGS, I will say, in regard toaswarm of in- 
tractable bees, that I too have had such a 
swarm lately (all blacks), which a neighbor 
gave me, because he said the moths had run 

them out of his old plank gui, and they had clus- 

tered on the side of a bush near by. I examined 
the comb, and found it new, but perforated some 
by worms. I succeeded, by the aid of a good lamp 
and my knife-blade, in clearing the combs of the 
worms. I then transferred the combs to a hive 
with frames, then dipped the bees off with a tin dip- 
per, after sprinkling them with sweetened water; 
put them all into the hive, and carried them home, 
au distance of halfa mile. I then tacked a piece of 
perforated tin over the entrance, and intended to 
keep them confined for two or three days, and feed 
on white sugar; but my little boys begged so hard | 
for them to be turned out, that I yielded, and, as I 
expected, they swarmed out in an hour or two, and 
clustered under a rose-bush on the ground. I let 
them remain until next morning, and hived them 
again, putting on my perforated tin again over the 
entrance. I kept them confined for four days. 

Meanwhile I plied the granulated sugar vigorously. 

On the 5th morning I turned them out, and they 

went to work in good earnest, as they are now stor- 

ing honey and pollen, and have made new comb. 





A SUGGESTION IN REGARD TO TRANSFERRING 
LARVZ AND LARV® FOOD FROM ONE CELL 
TO ANOTHER. 

I was much pleased with the idea of artificial fer- 
tilization of queen-cells, described in A B C, and 
have this improvement to offer: Instead of the 
“straw’’ recommended, I would go to the drug 
store and buy a straight-nozzled pipette for 10 cts., 
such as is used for dropping fluid medicine out of, 
and, by compressing the rubber bulb with finger 
and thumb, the air is expelled; then hold your grip, 
and insert the point into the drone-cell, and turn | 
loose, or, rather, relax the grip on bulb, and the | 
pipette will suck up all the fluid in two or three | 
dozen cells. Then to insert, place the point where 
it is wanted, and compress slowly, and the fluid will 
exude drop by drop. I will say this to the brother | 
bee-keepers who are not, like myself, members of | 
the medical profession, that artificial fertilization | 
was practiced on the human body by the immortal J. 
Marion Sims several years ago, and it is now recom: | 
mended by some of the best authorities in the world, 
to overcome |arrenness in women, that will not yield 
to other rere 'ick. So we have only to strive in the | 


undertaking as did Sims, and we shall succeed as 
did he. 

I have two objections to the A B C book (although 
I consider it worth ten times the cost to one inex. 
perienced like myself); one is, that I tried for thre, 
hours to find the inside measure of a Simplicity 
hive, and could not. The other is the trouble of 
having to turn so often to the back of the book to 


| read Bro. Doolittle’s comments, when they could 


have easily been put at the margin as foot-notes. 
P. G. ALLDREDGE, M. |. 

Brooksville, Ala., Oct. 3, 1884. 

It seems, friend A., your plan is to contine 
the bees to the hive, and feed them till they 
get started with straight work; and I an 
pee sure this will answer the purpose; 

vuut some swarms might have to be contined 
for a week or more.—Y our suggestion of the 
pipette is a valuable one, but Paid not know 
that an instrument was made so cheap as 10 
cents.—In regard to your criticisms on the 
A BC book, the dimensions of the Simplici- 
ty hive are fixed by the iron gauge-frames, 
which you will find pictured, and the dimen- 
sions plainly given. In fact, these iron 
frames control the whole matter in regard 
to the size of hives. As the lumber is { of 
an inch thick, you can readily get at the in- 
side dimensions. — Concerning Doolittle’s 
comments, they were made several years aft- 
er the book had been in print, and it would 
be a very laborious operation to so change 
all the pages as to put the notes at the bot- 
tom. Besides, we use foot-notes for other 
purposes, so the matter would be liable to be 
a little confusing. 

Ca 
HOW TO MARK A QUEEN. 


A DISCOVERY MADE BY ACCIDENT. 





WANT to tell you of a strange circumstance—at 
least [ think it so. On the 7th of May I puta 
new upper story on a hive, and painted it be- 
fore covering the frames with the mat. There 
was a crack in the cover, and some of the paint 

dropped through and marked some of the bees, 

among them the queen receiving a drop on her 
back. On Friday, the 9th, they swarmed, and | put 
them in a hive about seven feet from the old one. | 
had no trouble finding the queen, as she was well 
marked. On Sunday, the 11th, the bees were ver) 
much excited, as though they had lost their queen. 

I gave them a queen-cell, and they raised the queen, 

but started 12 new queen-cells, which they afterward 

destroyed. The queen is a hybrid. On Monday | 
went to the old hive, and on the first frame I took 





| out was the old queen with the paint on her back, 
' and she is still there. 


8. J. BALDWIN, 17-30. 
Nelson, O., Sept. 22, 1884. : 
Friend B., the fact you give us, suggesting 


/how we can mark our queens, is of mucli 


more value than the one showing that bees 
often start queen-cells and raise queens whet 
they have one already. If we understand 
ou, there are now two queens in the 
ive —a young hybrid, and the * old lady 
with the paint on her back. Of course, the 
established rule is, that whenever a colon) 
starts cells they are queenless ; but it occa- 
sionally has its exceptions, like the one you 
mention. May be some of the bees thought 
red would prefer a queen without * decora- 
on,” 
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PICTURES OF PROM SST BEE-KEEP- 


ONE MORE OF THEM. 





SUPPOSE most of our readers have 
4 heard of Mr. M. H. Hunt,of Bell Branch, 
4 Wayne Co., Mich.. even if they have 

not very often heard from him. Friend 

Hunt, like many another good man, 
does not like to write very much. We have 
to gather what he is doing by what people 
say of him, and by business transactions we 
may happen to have with him; at least, 
such is the case to a great extent. Once in 
a while he gets stirred up about some par- 
ticular matter, so that he goes to work and 
writes us aboutit. Well, here is his pic- 
ture. 

I visited Mr. Hunt, es the friends may re- 
member, some two or three years ago, the 
time I visited Ferry’s great seed-gardens, 
and saw so many 
onions in blossom. 
Friend Hunt was 
one who saw what 
seedsmen might 
do for bee-keep- 
ers, and located 
an at in com- 
pany with anoth- 
er gentlemen, so 
as to take advan- 
tage of the honey- 
flow. Ernest vis- 
ited him last sum- 
mer, and he told 
you something in | 
regard to it on p. 
566, 1883. Friend 
IIunt still uses 
the Adams horse- 
power for making | 
bee - hives. His | 
home apiary and 
surroundings are 
very attractive, 
and show progress | 
on every foot of 
his ground. Ile 
isan enthusiastic | 
worker, not only 
with bees, but he 
is fully up to the 
times in the re- 
cent improve- 
ments in agriculture. As I went around his 
little piece of ground with him he pointed 
out to me what he had done since he com- 
menced on the place, and I began to wonder 
how much help he employed. ‘To my aston- 
ishment he told me he did it all himself; but 
I found out afterward, by talking with his 
wife, that he is one of those happy mortals 
who find more enjoyment in working with 
his bees, plants, and fruits, than he would 
in going to a picnic or celebration. During 
the daytime he not only works out among 
the things he loves, but sometimes after the 
shades of night have fallen; and then bright 
and happy he is at it again as soon as, or 
sometimes a little before, the morning nant 
comes to his assistance. As we three (his 


} 


wife, of course, was the third one) were hav- 
ing an animated chat in regard to such 
things, he broke forth in his pleasant way: 





M. H. HUNT, BELL BRANCH, MICHIGAN. 


‘* Now, Mr. Root, you wouldn’t believe it, 
but [once used to be a corner-grocery loaf- 
er. Didn’t I, Mollie?” 


| Perhaps her name isn’t Mollie, but we will 


| play it is, and she assented with a pleasant 
| smile that seemed to say, ** How ridiculous!” 
'as she. glanced up at him, full of manly 
| strength and adn beauty. Did I tell you 
before, that friend Hunt is a handsome man? 
Well, he is handsome around home, any way, 
with his bees and improvements. I wonder 
if it does not make any one handsome to 
work outdoors. 

Friend Hunt has been remarkably success- 
ful in making exhibits of honey, wax, imple- 
ments for the apiary, etc., for fairs. In a 
| note accompanying the photograph, he writes 
| us that he received premiums to the amount 
| of $94.00 at the Michigan State Fair. The 
| following we extract from the Evening Jour- 

nal, of Detroit: 


The apiary is at- 
tractive to the stu- 
dent. It seems to be 
attractive to bees 
also, as many a bee- 
owner of this city 
willtestify. The hon- 
ey has drawn them 
in great numbers. 
One of the best ex- 
hibits is made by M. 
H. Hunt, of Bell 
Branch, Wayne Co. 
He is an enthusiast 
on bees, and regards 
it a pleasure to in- 
struct the uninitiat- 
ed. His pame is 
made of honey, and 
au beeswax monu- 
ment about four ft. 
high stands near the 
door. He explained 
the difference  be- 
tween the Italians, 
Cy prians, blacks, and 
hybrids, which is 
very noticeable after 
it has been pointed 
out, although the or- 
dinary observer 
would see no differ- 
ence. He might feel 
it, however, as there 
is about the same 
difference between 
their ferocity as 
there is between dif- 
erent breeds of cat- 
tle. Across made of 
honey is also in 
Hunt’s list of attrac- 
tions. His library 
consists of numerous 
| volumes in four or more languages. He sold $1400 

worth of honey last year besides his other sales, and 
| he employs five or six men. He had pieces of rot- 
ten elm which he uses to smoke bees when he de- 
sires to getthe honey. The smoke makes them fill 
themselves with honey, and a bee full of honey nev- 
er stings. He uses the artificial foundation for 
comb formation because it is economical, saving a 
great deal of the bees’ time. He does not believe in 
wintering in the cellar, but keeps his bees out of 
doors in double-walled hives. e has to buy his 
boxes, a large supply of wocd and paper being nec- 
essary, because he no longer has the time to make 
them as when he first started. 


We also take the following from the 
Michigan Farmer: 


Last but not least came M.H. Hunt, Bell Branch, 
Mich., and from the extent of his exhibit he has 
been on alively “hunt” allsummer. He occupied the 
whole side of the building, 48 feet, with the largest 
and most interesting exhibit of this kind 1 ever saw. 
He and his friendly assistant, Mr. Chas. Collings, 
were kept busy from early morn till the building 
closed at night, auswering questions, and explain- 
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ing the different articles in his exhibit. The first to 
attract your attention on entering, was the large | 
monument of solid wax, about 200 Ibs., with the 
name Huber on the base. It wus secured by Prof. 
A. J. Cook, for the government to send to New Or- | 
leans. Next was the great pyramid of extracted 
honey, in every conceivable shape, in glass, tin, 
earthenware, and paper, all decorated with fancy 
labels, a large number of cases of comb honey, and 
a large collection of apiarian implements. Mr. 
Hunt received many premiums; his first premium 
on section box for comb honey was well placed, al- 
so premium on comb foundation. Mr. Hunt has 
the science of making foundation well learned; his 
sapien were the finest ever saw made on a roller 
mill. 

The market value of the contents of the building 
was #27805). The number of exhibitors is increas- 
ing every year. One exhibitor from Ohio, who had 
been at the Ohio State Fair at Columbus, also the 
Tri-State Fair at Toledo, then to the Michigan State 
Fair at Kalamazoo, said Michigan beat any thing he 
ever saw in the way of an exhibition. 

The system of expert judging was tried for the 
first time inthis department, and, as far as known, 
gave the best of satisfaction. Dr. A. B. Mason, of 
Wagon Works, Ohio, with his usual good nature, 
filled the bill to a dot. All the premiums offered 
in this department were taken, besides a few dis- 
eretionary ones. Among the many visitors you 
see the smiling face of Prof. A. J. Cook, and his 
cheering words of “Grand! grand!" went to many 
hearts present. James Heddon, Thomas Bingham 
and daughter, Dr. Haskins, Dr. Southard, and many 
more of the old and new time bee-keepers were 
eo It;is hoped that at the next State Fair the 

yuilding will be filled with bees and their products, | 
and all the paraphernalia necessary to carry on one 
of the growing industries of America. 

Oh, yes! I want to say one more word | 
about the time when friend I. was a“ gro- 
cery loafer.” May be that is putting it pret- 
ty strong, but I think he told me he used to 
smoke along with the rest of them when 
they sat around the stove and’ told stories. 
I do not believe he ever learned to swear, be- 
cause he seems to be too much of a gentle- 
man for that. Now the moral is, dear 
friends, that when he got busy with the bees 
he had no desire for any such, any more ; 
and one of the cheerful things about our 

alling is that it seems to have the effect of 
drawing out a man’s better feelings. When 
one really gets the bee fever, or strawberry 
fever, for that matter, or any of these pas- | 
sions for outdoor work, he loses all taste for | 
lower pleasures. In ae the ways of 
animal and vegetable growth, he seems to be 
drawing nearer to Nature and Nature’s God, 
and the other is crowded out of the way. 
Ile not only wonders how he could have 
cared for such things, but he feels amazed 
that he was once among that class, and _ his | 
wife and family follow him in that feeling. 
Yes, you may be sure they do, every time. 


ae 
FOUNDATION A YEAR OLD OR MORE. 


iS IT ADVISABLE TO USE IT? 


URING the last few years I have made consid- | 
erable use of foundation, and, as a matter of 
course, have been somewhat exercised to get 
the best; that is, that which would be used 
in the most economic manner by my bees. 

In experimenting in this direction (and I speak now | 

particularly of brood-comb) I have used fdn. made 

by various makers, and of various qualities; also 
various ages. My experiments lead me to the con- 





clusion that fdn. with high side-walls, and a very 
thin base, weighing from 5 to7 sheets L. size to the | 
pound, are uscd most advantageously and economi- | 


| ranged in the most tusteful manner. 





Nov. 
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eally. As various conjectures had been offered in 
regard to whether old fdn. was as acceptable to the 
bees as that perfectly fresh, I tested the matter 
this last summer as thoroughly as_ possible to be 
done ina single season. I had on hand quite a 
quantity left over from prior seasons, some «| 
which was nearly four years old. This I used in 
several hives, side by side with sheets perfect!) 
fresh, and found little if any difference in the time 
taken to draw it out. Lalso tested that made with 
rolis with asmall quantity made in a press, and [ do 
not find any superiority whatever in that made on 
the press, and must conclude that the ideas ad 
vanced, that the rolls cause the wax to be much 
harder than does the press, are matters of theor, 
rather than of real practical experience. And why, 
if the rolis cause the wax to assume a harder sur 
face than the press, should that of itself make an) 
difference in the softness of the wax when exposed 
to the heat necessary to draw it out? Wax can at 
no time be any harder or more compact than its 
composition will allow; and whether the press 0: 
rolls are used, sufficient pressure must be made up- 
on it to form a thin base to the cells, which are in- 
dented in the same way, practically, in the one case 
as inthe other. With me I found no difference in re- 


| sults, as I have stated, neither in the question ot 


age nor pressure, and consider that, so far as the im- 


| pression is concerned, it makes no difference 


whether the press or rolls are used. In the matter 


| of freshness I prefer, of course, to use that which 


is new; but there is so little difference in the work- 
ing of new and old by the bees, that I should consid- 
er it very poor economy to do as some writers have 
suggested; viz.,to melt down and make over al! 
fdn. more than one season old. Wax will harden by 
exposure to the air, but I have never seen any un- 
bleached wax yet that would not be made soft 
enough to work easily at a temperature of from &5 
to 90° F. J. E. POND, JR. 
Foxboro, Mass., Nov., 1884. 
BEE-KEEPERS’ COLLECTIVE EXHIBIT. 


A NOTE FROM OUR FRIEND DR. BESSE. 


AM appointed Assistant Commissioner for Ohio, 
‘ to represent and arrange the apiarian displa) 
at New Orleans. The exhibition will not be 
large, but I shall aim to have the most instruc- 
tive articles, such as hives, honey-packages for 
shipping and in market, and all kinds of apparatus 
and material used and produced inthe apiary. I am 
giveu but a small amount for this object, and wil! 
therefore have to limit the exhibit to the practically 
useful. If any bee-keeper or supply-dealer thinks 
he has that which will be instructive, and is new 
and peculiar, T shall be glad to hear from him at 
onee. Any article loaned or donated will be ar- 
This will af- 
ford an exeellent opportunity to advertise goods. 
All articles must be sent to my address at Delaware, 
O. Twill pay the express or freight charges. Al! 
desiring to respond to this request, please do so 1! 
once, as all articles must be sent to me by Nov. 20, 
1°84. H. Besse, M. D., 

Assistant Commissioner for Ohio. 
We congratulate you, doctor, on your ap- 
intment; and from the experience you 
rave had in such matters, we feel sure the 
authotities have got hold of the right man 
| for the place. 








{asd GLEANINGS IN 
FOUL BROOD. 
its CURE BY FASTING, WITHOUT THE USE OF 


DRUGS OR CHEMICALS. 





‘<P; us by friend Jones, with a note ac- 
companying as below: 


to you, you may use it. 
Rochester Convention cn the 2fth and 20th. 
D. A. JONES. 


There has been so much said of late on this sub- 
ject that it would seem to be pretty well worn out; 
but there are yet many apiaries suffering from the 
malady, where a simple and effective treatment 
would be gladly tried if known. I have experi- 
mented considerably, and found that the disease 
ean be cured without any difficulty without any 
medicine, and without any possibility of its ever re- 
turning. 


as Lhave founditin Canada. In speaking of foul 
brood I would first distinguish it from all other dis- 
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by asinking of its capping compared with the ful- 
ler appearance on the capping of healthy larvee. <A 
small puncture is also made by the bees in the cap- 
ping, in size from a pinpoint to a pinhead. This 


| seems to satisfy them that there is nothing to ex- 
HE following valuable article was sent | 


pect, and the cell is left to itself. If the apiarist 
opens such cells carefully, and finds the contents us 
above, he may be sure he has foul brood; but if the 


| larva retains its shape and size. und the skin seems 
Friend Root:—If the following is any good | 


Tt will be read at the | 


| reach of everybody. 


perfect, even though somewhat shriveled, that is 
not foul brood, These punctures are sometimes 
made in merely dead-brood capping, their non- 
emergence at the proper time being doubtless no- 
ticed by the bees and thus investigated. Wherever 


| foul brood exists ina colony during the brooding 


season, the brown ropy matter in the cells may be 
found. 

I could describe several methods of cure. but the 
following | think will be ample; and as it is very 
simple and easily performed, it comes within the 
If the bees have any brood, I 
do not destroy that brood. I remove all the bees 


| that can be spared from the hive, leaving only suffi- 


| them all filled with honey before removing. 


eases, such as chilled brood, over heated or scalded | 


brood, neglected brood, starved brood, dead brood 
caused by shipping bees, and another kind of dead 
brood which resembles foul brood in some respects, 
and is doubtless what some call a mild type of foul 
brood. It would make this article too long to de- 
scribe minutely the appearance of the various kinds 
of dead brood above referred to, and the various 
causes of its appearance. I also do not wish to in- 


: . | cient to take care of the brood while it is batching, 
Perhaps I may be allowed to describe the disease 


]l endeavor to have 
They 
are then shaken into a box with a wire-screen lid, 
and placed in a box ina dark and cool cellar. The 
box should be turned down on its side; the bees will 
cluster on the other side, which will then be upper- 
most; and the wire screen, forming a side for the 
time being, will allow of free ventilation. They 


taking the queen with the bees. 


| should be left thus from 3 to 6 days, according to 


the temperature and condition of the bees, which 


| may be determined by watching; and when a few 


terfere with any other person’s system of curing | 
foul brood, but simply to give my own, which has | 
proved successful with myself and scores of others, | 


in the hope that those who have tried various reme- 
dies unsuecessfully may be encouraged to try once 


more with no further expense, and, with but little | 


trouble, rid their apiaries of this foul disease. 
not believe, with some, that there is only one meth- 
od of cure (and that their own). I know by experi- 
ence that it can be cured in various ways. and I in- 


Ido| 


tend to continue my experiments, with the aim of | 
still further simplifying, if possible, the method of | 


cure, 

Some imagine that foul brood may be discovered 
by the foul smell arising from the diseased colonies. 
This is true as far as it goes; but if one waits until 
then, there isa probability that very many, if not 
all the colonies in his apiary, have become diseased. 
Before such a condition had resulted, the disease 
would have been running for a long time in some 
one or two colonies, from which, especially in 
spring or fall, when robbing is carried on more or 
less, the surrounding hives would surely be contam- 
inated and become themselves centers of infection. 
A single drop of honey taken from a diseased hive, 
if fed tothe larvee of a healthy hive, is sufficient to 
start the work of what, unarrested, is inevitable de- 
struction. When the disease becomes very bad, 
much of the brood dies before it is capped over; 
and never is capped after it once dies. I have fre- 
quently seen colonies that had become so diseased 
that a very large portion of the brood had died just 
before it was capped, and some of the larve before 
they had got their full growth. 

In examining the larva just before and after it 
dies, I find that a dark spot first appears about its 
center, and increases in size very rapidly. Shortly 
atter its appearance, short threadlike veins extend 
from this center toward both extremities of the 
larva, and appear to plant two new spots, from 
which more veins soon radiate. The veins and 
spots then gradually enlarge until the entire larva 
is uniformly affected. The skin of the larva also 
commences to wrinkle and shrivel up on the top 
side, the larva flattens down, and gradually recedes 
to the back of the cell, and finally becomes the 
brown, putrid mass which distinguishes foul brood 
so markedly from all the above-mentioned maladies. 

‘This brown ropy matter has a sticky and tena- 
cious — almost elastic — consistency; and if a pin- 
head be inserted in it and drawn slowly out it will 
stretch like india-rubber, and jerk back into the cell 
again. The bees make efforts to remove it, but, 
after a few trials, give up in disgust, and philosoph- 
ically endure what even they find too incorrigibly 
obdurate to cure. Allowed to remain, this viscid 
substance in time dries up at the bottom of the cell, 
und would not be noticed except by a close observer. 

A diseased larva that is capped over is indicated 


bees fall down and begin to crawl in a weak, stupid 
manner, and those still clustering appear to have 
shrunk, they may then be removed, placed in a 
hive, and supplied with comb or foundation, the 
same asaswarm. A little honeyor syrup should be 
given them, when they will soon be out foraging 
again for themselves. I have not been able to see 
any difference between swarms s» fasted until the 
foul honey in the abdomen has been consumed, and 
an ordinary swarm of similar size. Both seem to 
go to work with the determination that characteri- 
zes their race. 

Some still say this fasting plan is a failure; but 


| where that hes been said it can not have been prop- 





erly tried. As soon asthe brood, which was left in 
the foul-brood hive with bees, as directed, is hatched 
out, they should be treated like the others, the 
combs rendered into wax, and the hive and frames 
boiled for a few minutes in hot water. The wax, in 
the form of foundation, may be inserted in the 
frames, and be ready in the purified hive to receive, 
with perfect safety, the former inmates as soon as 
their purification is complete. The honey in the 
foul-brood combs, if extracted and boiled for ten 
minutes, can be fed to bees without any fear of bad 
results. Only boiling will kill the germs of the dis- 
ease. Ihave subjected foul-brood combs to a tem- 
perature of 35° below zero, and allowed them to 
freeze all winter, then placed one of them in a 
healthy nucleus; and as soon as it was filled with 
brood and commenced to hatch, I have found at 
first examination a very large number of larve 
affected with foul brood. Frost will, therefore, not 
kill the disease. 

I search out every case of foul brood in this part 
of Canada, and have never failed to effect a cure at 
the first attempt. In fact, there are a great many 
in Canada now who no longer dread foul brood as 
they used to, knowing they can cure any colony 
with one or two hours’ labor. 

We have had some good and valuable hints on 
foul brood in the journals, and some sheer nonsense. 
Fine-spun, scientific theories are sometimes good, 
but solid facts from extensive practical experience 
is what suits me best. 

So soon as I shall be able to find time, it is my in- 
tention to write up more fully a complete and ex- 
haustive article treating on the disease, its origin, 
and its cure, and by illustrations I hope to make it 
perfectly plain and clear, so that the disease may 
not be looked upon, as at present, by many, as an 
incurable one. D. A. JONES. 

Beeton, Ont. 


I am very glad indeed to receive the above 
article, and I feel sure that, if the directions 
are faithfully followed, the disease can be 
eradicated every time. Very likely. as 
friend Jones says, other plans may work as 
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Noy. 





well; but I do like some remedy that does | feeding they have had this fall; and all the queens, 


not require medicine. Will those having 
foul brood give it a careful test, and report? 


rr i 


BLACK BEES THAT ARE TO BE BRIM- 
STONED IN THE FALL. 


How to Make Good Italian Colonies of Them 
: at Small Expense. 








A SUGGESTION IN REGARD TO ROBBING. 
RIEND ROOT:—When I want black bees I get 








stone, for that is the way they get honey 
around here. I got over ten swarms that 
way this fall. 
queens, and put one or two in each nucleus where I 
had a young Italian queen laying. That is what I 
do after the honey season is over. 
how many swarms of black bees are going to be 
killed, and then I rear so many Italian queens in 
nuclei, get them to laying, and when these neigh- 
bors want their bees “taken up,’ as they call it, I 


arm myself with a smoker, and a box for each | 


swarm I intend to take up, and hitch * Billy’ to the 
“democrat,” and start; and you know how I get 
bees out from box hives. I will tell you how I man- 
age when the hive is full of comb and honey, and 
there is a likelihood of mashing honey. I drum 
them up in my box; but when there is a little 
bunch of comb and honey at one side of hive I just 
shake the bees on the ground, and let them run into 
my box. Well, after] get every thing snug T put 
boxes in the wagon, and start for home. When 
there I take my bee-tent and set it over one of my 
nuclei, then I take one of my boxes containing bees, 
and, after smoking the nucleus and getting the 
bees well filled with honey, I open my box and 
shake the bees in a pile a little way from the hive; 
and as they run toward the hive I catch the queen 
and kill her. After they have got settled, and will 
defend themselves, I go to another nucleus and re- 
peat the operation until I have them all in hives. 
Ihave no trouble at all with robbers, for I do not 
take the tent away until I am sure they will defend 
themselves. It is fun to see the little black chaps 
grab an Italian robber after they are only about 
ten minutes in their new home. 

There is one thing right here that I do not under- 
stand. This fall I had to supersede a black queen, 
because they would not keep out the robbers; but 
as soon as! got an Italian queen in the hive they 
would. not let a robber come near. Now, that was 
as s00n as I had got her laying, before any Italians 
had hatched out. 


My secondary object in addressing was on that 


subject in GLEANINGS for Oct. 1, headed, 
THROWING OUT ALL THE HONEY WITH THE 
EXTRACTOR. 
Are there extractors in use that will extract all 
the honey latein the fall? Now, friend Root, I hold 


that one extractor will extract as clean as another. | 
It is only in the motion, and you could, I was going | 


to say, extract comb and all from the frame, if you 
could turn fast enough. My experience isthe same 
as yours; where I have turned fast enough s0 as to 


force the combs half an inch through the wires of | 


the extractor, and then not get all the honey, my 
way isto warm them sufficiently, and then what I 
can not get out I let-the bees have. That is all the 


alll want from box-hive men in the fall, by | 
drumming out the bees that they would brim- | 


I brought them homeand killed their | 


I find out about | 


with two exceptions, are laying, yet I always have 

the bees clean ‘up my combs before I put them 

away for winter, they are so much nicer. Get the 
| bees to clean them out well, and give them a good 
taste of brimstone, and you will be surprised to see 
how nice your combs will come out next spring. | 
have over 60) put away on the above plan, and] 
commenced bee-keeping only in 1883; from 3 col- 
onies I have 64 now, all Italians and Holy-Lands. 

I shall close by telling Mr. James McNeill, of 
Hudson, N. Y., that I have got every colony in my 
apiary so that 1 would not be afraid to let them 
clean some combs outside of their hives; but the 
main thing isto be sure that every hive is willing 
and able to defend itself; and I find that there is 
nothing better than to give every hive a taste of 
| honey when you commence to let them clean up 
combs for winter; thus, give them a taste tee tight; 
to-morrow they would protect their hives frm 
any bee or anybody without smoke. Now, this is 
the Italian, Cyprian, Holy-Land; and, I think, the 
blacks would too; I have none totry—don't want 
any either. D. W. Moore. 

Tintern, Ont., Can., Cet. 8, 1834. 

Thank you, friend M., for your excellent 
suggestions in this matter of getting bees in 
the fall. The idea of using a tent to avoid 
robbing, until you get them well united, is a 
good one.—In regard to the black bees de- 
fending their stores as soon as the Italian 
queen got to laying, I think the effect would 
have been the same had you by some means 
induced the old queen to lay,and have brood 
started. Any colony will defend its stores 
better when they have brood to care for 
than when they have none: in fact, when a 
colony is being robbed, the first thing I do 
is to make sure they have brood in the larval 
state. If they haven’t, I give them some.— 
In regard to the care of combs, I do not 
think I should take the trouble to brimstone 
them in the fall; for as soon as there isa 
frost, it answers about as well as to briin- 
stone, does it not? As for putting combs 
out in the open air to be cleaned off by the 
bees, I would advise you to try not more 
than one at a time; and, if [am not mis- 
taken, you will decide in a very short time 
that that one had better have the bees 
shaken off from it and be put away. 


rr or 
HOW TO SELL HONEY. 





AXIOMATIC POINTS IN HOME MARKETING. 


~ $ the result of experience and careful obser- 
) vation, 1 have prepared the seven following 
statements relative to the local marketing of 
honey. “ The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.”” .Any who are dubious as to the 
efficacy of the system detailed, let them try the vir- 
tues of the prescription and note the result. 
FIRST—GRADING. 

Honey should be graded with reference to color 

and quality, and priced accordingly. 
SECOND—BOTTLING. 

Extracted honey for retailing should, as far as 
possible, be bottled in such a manner as to preclude 
| leaking. Granulated honey sells best in tins, liquid 

in bottles. All packages should be secured in such 
a manner as to render it impossible for them to be 
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opened in the shops without the knowledge of the | carefully seen to that no extracted addled leaves 


customer, oe . i . 
THIRD—ADVERTISING. 

Advertising honey by means of lithogram circu- 
lars is one of the best methods of so doing; next to 
it might be ranked pointed notices in the local 
columns of the town paper. Well-dressed cases and 
stands in retailers’ shops is a form of advertising 


which as a rule pays in proportion to the amount of | 
care and taste expended in getting up the same. | 


Judiciously distributed samples is an excellent 
method of gaining inercase of custom. 
FOURTH—PRICE. 

The apiarist should reserve his lowest prices for 
his own locality. 

FIFTH—PEDDLING. 

Asamethod of disposing of a honey crop, ped- 
dling is the most rapid of any. 

SIXTH—EDUCATION OF PUBLIC. 

It is the very best policy, in seeking to establish a 
honey trade in a locality, to educate the public by 
every possible means concerning honey in its vari- 
ous forms and uses. Whilst so doing, the facts re- 
garding the adulteration of table syrups, sugars, 
confectionery, ete., can be made an important fac- 
tor in advancing the interests of the trade. 

SEVENTH—FAIRS. 

Local fairs can be made useful in disposing of 
large quantities of honey, besides gaining future 
c ustomerys. , 

These are the points stated in brief: 
comment on each in the order 
been given. 


we shall now 
which they have |. 


| the apiary in any other, than a thoroughly ripened 
condition; and as regards the second and third, let 
all the honey for retailing purposes be properly 
weighed by the apiarist into every bottle, tin, or jar, 
and then after having secured the same from leak- 
ing by placing the tin-foil strip in position, next 
put two strips of good strong colored paper over 
the top of the vessel, pasting one across the other, 
and bring the ends of the same down over the sides 


| so that, when the label is put on, it will cover their 


lower extremities. 


Now paste a label bearing the 
following notice on the cover over the part where 
the strips cross: 

“We guarantee this honey to be of full weight ari: 
purity, so long as this strip remains unbroken.” 

The strip may be about °; in. wide. It is practic- 
ally impossible for packages to be tampered with 
when thus prepared, and the fact remain undiscov- 
ered, and few would have the hardihood to attempt 
it. Another value which the strips have when 
placed over the cover of tumblers is, that they give 
additional aid in keeping such as are loose-fitting in 


' their place. 


“follows: 


Honey should be gr: aded, and priced ac cordingly, | 


Ist, Because honesty demands “that an inferior ar- 


ticle shall not be classed with a a better; 2nd, Because | 
itis safe trade-policy for two reasons: Ist. On ac: | 
_ may be accomplished by, employing some style of 


count of causing the appreciation of a better ar- 


ticle, with a better price as a consequent; 2nd. On, 
account of the cultivation of the public taste, the , 
trade of the established apiarist is safer from the | 
| families, editors, etc., with a polite note accompany- 


encroachments of others who do, not take the same 


trouble as himself to supply the demand of the | 
market, hence he has greater control of the trade in | 


his own neighborhood. 
Point 2. Nothing is more likely to inculcate a 
hearty disgust for the whole business, in the mind 


of dealers, than consignments of bottles, tumblers, . 


or tins, whose chief mission seems to, be to stick 
themselves and every thing about them; and from 


Point 3. Advertising in connection with the hon- 
ey business can be accomplished in a variety of 
ways, but most effectually, in our opinion, by the 
combination of several, and these may be stated as 
1. By getting up lithogram circulars, de- 
scribing the facts concerning the quantity, quality, 
purity, price, and by whom sold, and mailing one to 
the lady of every house within a radius of Tors 
miles from where the apiary is ‘located. 2. By in- 
serting pointed notices in the local column of the 
town paper, changing them as often as possible. 
3. By giving the honey as tempting an appearance 
as possible in the shops, of the consignees. This 


glass show-case, with stand combined. . 4, By send- 
ing small sample lots to influential persons, such as 
hotel and boarding-house keepers, heads of large 


ing each, requesting the favor of trial, and stating 
price, etc. 

Point4. It is advantageous to the producer, for 
several reasons, to sell his honey at as low a figure 
as possible in his own locality. 1. Because the di- 
rect tendency of the ability to give a good article at 


| a close price is to keep, other specalists out of the 


their appearance jn this condition, nothing is more | 
apt. to spoil their chances for sale, in the eyes of the | 


consumer. 
by. pasting a strip-of tin. foil about ‘% 


This state of, affairs may be remedied | 
in, wide all | 


auround-over the crack. underneath the stopper, top, 
or cover. .New season's honey, after being .thor- | 
| count of its comparing favorably with that of ordi- 


oughly ripened, and-whilst clear and ungranulated, 
selis best in white-glass self-sealing fruit-jars; its 
beautiful appearance in this is very attractive. It is 
good policy to let the ‘customer ‘know that he is at 
liberty to return the bottle after using the honey 
therefromi, and the full price of the same will be re- 
initted On so doing. Not one in a dozer will take 
the trouble to do so, and it is a ‘satisfactory | aries: 
ment for all. ; 

If the producer desires to gain for. himself : a good 
reputation, in his business, and the possession of 
this, is of more ,yalue. to bim. than money in the 
bank, he, must dake. an unflinching ‘stand on the 
. matter,of: quality, purity, and weight of all goods 


issuing from hig apiary. To fulfill the first, let it be » 





field where this state of matter exists, for it is evi- 
dent that no other party would-seek to locate ina 
neighborhood which was already occupied by an 
apiarist who ran a sufficiently large apiary to sup- 
ply the demand for 6 or 8 miles around, and at bed- 
rock figures in the bargain. But not only has a low 
price a tendency to keep out opposition, but on ac- 


nary table syrup, butter, etc., many who would oth- 
erwise be hindered from using it are able to do so, 


| whilst such as have begun its use soon look upon it 


as a sort of necessity which must be rarely absent 
from the house; hence, a low price serves to make 
and retain custom. It isa good plan, when dealing 
with farmers, to make the offer of exchanging hon- 
ey for readily salable produce, such as butter, eggs, 
ete. Many would do business in this way when they 
would not pay out the ready | cash. 

Point 5. If peddling is not objected to, this is 
without a doubt the most rapid method of disposing 
of a honey crop. With his wagon standing at the 
door, and the influence of the personal presence of 
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the apiarist or his agent in the house, a very much 
greater number would purchase, when the tempta- 
tion to do so is presented them under these circum- 
stances, than if left to themselves to act in the mat- 
ter. We have heard of honey crops of several 
thousand pounds being disposed of in this manner 
at good figures in the course of two or three weeks’ 
time. But not only is rapidity of sale effected, but 
the business is advertised by this system as thor- 
oughly as any one line of effort in this direction is 
capable of doing. 

Point 6. Much misapprehension exists in the pub- 
lic mind concerning the various forms in which 
honey is put upon the market of today. Section 
honey and artificial comb filled with syrup or glu- 
cose, extracted honey, strained ditto, and mixed ex- 
tracted honey and glucose are all spoken of as 
though they were synonymous terms for but two 
articles only; viz., what is sold as honey in the 
comb and honey out of it, whilst the foundation- 
machines are for the manufacture of spurious 
comb, and the extractor for filling them. Such like 
notions seem to be entertained by some, whilst oth- 
ers, hearing that Mr. So and So is using up barrels 
of sugar in feeding his bees, account most satis- 
factorily, at least so far as themselves are concern- 
ed, for the wonderful yield he receives from his 
apiary; or when the producer does get the credit of 
at least selling pure goods, he is annoyed by having 
his extracted perversely called “strained honey,” 
which, with many, means nothing more than the 
product of a mingled mass of honey, bee-bread, 
larvee, and comb, mashed up together, heated over 
a fire, and strained through a cloth. Now, how is 
this state of affairs to be remedied? We answer, by 
the proper education of the public, concerning the 
general nature of the operations by which the 
modern forms of honey are produced; let it also be 
explained wherein the extracted is superior to the 
strained honey: also what section honey is, and why 
so termed; make known the great test for all liquid 
honey; viz., its granulation in cold weather, and al- 
so why extracted honey can be sold at about half 
the price of that in comb; teach them the value of 
honey as a food and medicine, and by any and 
every means spread abroad the knowledge respect- 
ing its various forms and uses. This may be accom- 
plished by circulating lithogram circulars as de- 
scribed under the head of *‘ Advertising,” also by 
the personal explanation of the apiarist, the thor- 
ough enlightenment of every consignee of honey, 
by the aid of descriptive articles in the town and 
county papers, and by the exhibition of the princi- 
pal apparatus and their method of manipulation at 
all the local fairs. The present-wholesale adulter- 
ation of table syrups, and certain lines of sugars 
and confectionery, can be made a lever by which 
the interests of the honey trade can be raised as 
well as depressed. 

Point 7. Besides well advertising our business, 
large quantities of honey can frequently be dis- 
posed of at fairs. See Mr. Jones's statement con- 
cerning honey sold by him in this manner at Toron- 
to fairs,in GLEANINGS. To facilitate sale by this 
means, a large and attractive exhibit should be 
made in vessels of any size, from 2-0z. tin boxes, 
which can be sold at5 cts. apiece, up to barrels of 
250 or 300 lbs. each, besides which should be a good 
display of apiarian implements, nuclei in observa- 
tory hives, literature and honey-plants, and, indeed, 
every thing possible should be done to attract and 





tempt the observers. It is well to have a large sign 
in aconspichous position, intimating that honey is 
for sale, with a scale of prices attached, and the 
apiarist himself or a competent assistant should al- 
ways be on hand to answer inquiries as well as con- 
duct sales. A. H. DutTron, 
Brussels, Ont , Oct., 1£84. 
OO 


HOW TO MAKE A CISTERN. 





SOME ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS. 





R. ROOT:—I should like to add a suggestion 
to your directions fora cistern. For a fil- 
ter, dig a parrow hole about 18 or 20 inches 
from the main cistern wall,same depth us 
the cistern, and about three feet wide 

when stoned and cemented. Make two or three 

holes between the cistern and this well about a foot 
from the bottom, and put in some pieces of stone 
pipe having an orifice two or three inches in diame- 
ter. Pack these pipes with sponge, pounding it in 
witha hammer. In the cistern put a few bushels 
of broken stone or coarse gravel on the bottom be- 
low the pipes, then a layer of charcoal, then gravel, 
then coal, then gravel, ete., finishing with gravel, 
This forms the filter. The water will pass through 
the coal and gravel, then percolate slowly through 
the packed sponge into the well, where it can be 
drawn up for use. It will never be necessary to 
wait for a dry time to clean the cistern, for the wa- 
ter in the well can be drawn out at any time ina 
couple of hours, and the well washed out clean, and 
in the morning there will be plenty of water again. 

Put the overfiow-pipe in from the bottom, and the 

cistern will not need cleaning for twenty-five years. 

Half a bushel of iron filings spread over the top of 

the filter will neutralize any organic matter that 

may get in the cistern, and will not affect the taste 
of the wuter. 

For a felon, bathe with tincture of iodine, and it 
will give instant and complete relief. 

Nelson, O., Sept. 22, 1884. 8. J. BALDWIN. 

Thank you, friend B.,for the hints you 
give. The one in regard to making cisterns 
so you can clean them out without losing 

what little water you may have on hand is a 

valuable item. How many times we have 

concluded it would surely rain, and began 
to work in a hurry to pump out all our soft 
water, and then found to our disgust that 
it didn’t rain after all! and, worse still, 
sometimes we have weeks or months of 
drought, without a drop of water in the 
cistern. I have before mentioned that the 
roof to our new house is of slate; and 
while we are about it, perhaps it may be well 
to state that a slate roof does not cost as 
much in the end asa shingle roof. Of course, 
the cistern should be thoroughly coated with 
the best water-lime cement, except this fil- 
tering partition. Before the water is turned 
in, the cement should be allowed to dry thor- 
oughly. There is this one drawback with 
these cement cisterns; that is, that the lime 
impregnates the water for quiteatime. The 
fy roe washing-out, bayters with the plan 

I have given, helps the matter very materi- 

ally. imping the water out«several times 

from the filtered side will alsé help. After 
all the limy taste is removed you will have 
water equal to any spring water in the world ; 
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beautiful to look at, splendid for washing or 
cooking, and the most delicious to the taste 
of any when you once get used to it. 


rr oe ie 
NO MATURED ae WITHOUT POL- 
‘ 


FEEDING RYE MEAL IN THE FALL. 








HAVE 18 colonies of bees. They have not rais- 
ed any brood since the last of August to amount 
to any thing, on account of the drought that 
has been on us ever since about the last of 
June, which I believe is the cause. I have 
been feeding sugar syrup all the time to keep up 
brood-rearing, and it kept the queens laying all the 
time, but the larve perished as soon as hatched 
from the eggs; but the queens kept the cells sup- 
plied with eggs all the time, but of no avail, until 
within the last few days, when I found out what 
was the matter. They had no pollen, and could not 
get any, 80 I gave them rye flour, and they are go- 
ing for it like pigs, and raising brood all right. 1 
should like to have your opinion or advice. Did I 
do right in giving them the flour? and is there any 
danger of feeding them too much rye flour in the 
fall of the year? Would you advise making rye- 
flour candy and filling wired frames, and give each 
colony one? Would it keep them raising brood all 
winter, if well packed in chaff hives out of doors? 
Your advice on the above is very much desired. 

I will tell, also, some experience I had last spring 
in introducing a queen, to keep the bees from ball- 
ing her. The bees were Italians. Their queen 
turned up missing late last fall, and they raised 
one of their own, and it was too late for her to 
get fertilized. They wintered well, and their 
queen commenced laying early in the spring, 
but her brood was all drone. I sent to S. Valentine 
& Son, and got an Albino queen; introduced her in- 
to a Peet cage, and in 48 hours I released her. The 
bees behaved all right to her; but according to the 
A BC book I looked after her in about 30 minutes. 
and found her on the bottom of the hive, in a bal) 
of bees. I put them in a pan of water, and released 
her; put her back, caged on the comb again. Next 
day Llet her out again, closed the hive fora few 
minutes, and then looked for her again, and found 
her balled. I caged her again, and this is what I 
did to stop it: Itook another Peet cage, and when 
the bees would pile up over the cage the queen was 
in, I would set this cage over them and slip on the 
bottom, caging the bees that were after the queen. 
I repeated this several times, closing the hive each 
time; put the bees all in a large cage; then I let the 
queen out, and there was no more balling from that 
time on. I then took their own drone-laying queen 
that [had in another cage, and put her with the 
bees I had caged, and they killed herin notime. I 
then burned them all up. It seemed that it was 
only a certain number of bees that were after the 
queen. If there is any thing in this, it may do some- 
body else some good. I should like to have others 


try it, and report in GLEANINGS. 
NIMSHI NUZUM. 


Boothesville, W. Va., Oct. 11, 1884. 


Friend N., your experiment has turned 
out just about as mine did when I tried to 
raise brood without pollen. I have fed rye 
meal and candy so as to keep bees rearing 
brood clear up to Christmas. The colony 


ie 
a 





wintered nicely, but I don’t think it neces- 
sary, as a general thing, to go to this pains. 
Of course, I would use a chaff hive so as to 
keep them warm, that the brood may not be 
chilled.—Your discovery in regard to pre- 
venting the balling of queens, I should think 
might prove quite valuable. I have several 
times thought it was only a limited number 
of bees that so persecuted a queen; and 
since you speak of it, I feel quite certain 
that if you can cage these few and get them 
out of the way,a great many queens could 
be turned loose in the hive at once. I do 
not believe I should recommend burning 
them up, even if they did act as if they were 
possessed. Your plan of catching and cag- 
ing these mutinous bees is ingenious also, 
and I wish others would try it and report. 
I have sometimes caught a bee that seemed 
determined to sting the queen, and killed 
him, and after that the rest would behave 
tolerably well. 
Sen aa 


THE HONEY CROP IN TEXAS. 


ALSO SOME SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO DOUBLING 
UP AND UNITING COLONIES. 





Y honey crop is short this season. I com- 
menced in spring with 160 swarms; increas- 
ed 90 per cent by natural swarming, and 
the building-up of nuclei into full swarms. 
Ihave taken 3000 lbs. extracted, no comb. 

From sale of bees and queens, and honey, I have 
realized about $500. In my locality I have never 
had two good seasons in succession, but never an 
entire failure. Lime and wild china yielded very 
little honey this season. They yield well only every 
other season. 

Bees have been gathering from goldenrod for 
four weeks, and are gathering now very fast. I 
shall extract some yet. I have been busy this fall, 
doubling up. Ihave now 200. My mode is, killing 
four or five queens one day, and next evening, just 
before sunset, I take a queenless hive to the one I 
want to winter it with, smoke both well, take a few 
frames from stationary hive. fill up with queenless 
one, put on upper stories, put in the rest of the 
frames, sprinkle well with sugar-water, close up, 
and Iam ready for the next. I have had but one 
swarm to do any quarreling, and that not to amount 
to much. 

I have now in my honey-house two L. frames of 
honey taken from one hive that weighs 27 lbs. (who 
can beat it)? I took from one hive last season 7 
frames that ] extracted 59 lbs. from. 

It takes about 15 Ibs. to winter each colony. My 
hives will average now about 30 lbs. My plan is to 
let them have all that, and extract what is left in 
spring. Our bees stop working about the middle of 
November, and commence the first of February, and 
scarcely ever more than4or5 days atatime that 
they do not fly out. Ihave plenty of drones flying 
now. J. W. ECKMAN, 

Richmond, Texas, Nov. 1, 1834. 

Friend E., why do you double up, if the 
bees fly every few days? It seems to me it 
would hardly pay to double up for so small a 
winter, and then spread them out again so 
shortly afterward. Here in the North we 
are obliged to double up or have a great lot 
of our weak colonies “peter out.’”’ Itisa 





pretty big job to double up 400 colonies down 
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to 200, and it is another bi job to increase in appearance. All this might have been, prevent. 


200 back to 400 again in. the spring. 


reason why we increase them here, or divide | 
them up, is because it does not-pay to take | 
full colonies to raise queens, even if they | Spoils its appearance, which in the market is worth 
were as handy to manipulate. Now, if we! even more than quality. Artificial ripening, thouch. 


could be sure of wintering safely our queen- | 


rearing colonies, it would save us a good. 
deal of time and expense. 


rr Se 
A VALUABLE ARTICLE, 


Some Excellent Hints in regard to Ripening 
Extracted Honey, and Extracting Rip- 
ened Honey. - 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT RIPENING COMB HONEY. 





SEE that many bee-keepers complain of the ex- 
> tractor throwing honey over the top of the can, 


‘ andthat you offer a new rim intended to pre- 
vent this, free to all who are thus troubled. I 


one of your extractors now in use, if the purchaser 
should try to extract much honey after cool weath- 
er has set in, especially if the honey is well ripened. 


I use the Dadant plan of tiering up for extracted | 


honey almost altogether; and I may remark right 


| materially decreased. 


The j ed had the honey been first properly ripened and 


then properly stored. “We can not allow comb hon. 
ey to remain-on-the hive to ripen; -because this 


is much better than no ripening at all, and in many 
cases would add fully 10 per cent to the selling 
price. ee 

Mr. Doolittle has told’ us how he ripens his com) 
honey by storing in a room which for several weeks 
is kept at a temperature of from 80 to 106°: By this 
means the honey is improved in quality,’ all un- 
sealed and broken cells evaporated, so that there is 
no leakage, and the capacity to absorb Moisture 
1 think, though, that: very 
few honey-producers follow this plan, because they 
think it too much trouble; and my object in writ- 
ing this is to show how easy it is to ripen honey in 
this way. My comb-honey room is about 4x9 ft., x7 


all wh | ft. high, the honey being piled on shelves as near 
think you would havé to furnish dné for every | 


the ceiling as possible. For the ‘last three years | 
have heated such a room by means of a large oil- 


/lamp. This will easily keep the room heated up to 


here, that [do not think a really first-class article | 
of extracted honey can be produced in any other | 
way, to say nothing of the numerous other advan- | 


tages the plan presents. 


Where there is a late fall | 


crop, though, the apiarist must be careful to get | 
the extracting finished before cool weather sets in | 


or he will be troubled with the honey flying out of 
the extractor in a fine spray, or be obliged to leave 


u great deal of the honey in the combs, unless he | 
takes the precaution to warm the honey before ex- | 


tracting. Thave no doubt that all who have com- 
plained of honey flying over the top of the extract- 


or, or remaining in the combs at the rate of a pound | 


to each comb, have been trying to extract honey 
that was too cold. 


rels of well-ripened honcy at a time when the tem- | 


perature averaged 5° below zero. I did it by placing 
the honey up close to the ceiling, and keeping the 


until the honey would come out easily... When this 
honey became cold it could be cut into chunks 
which would retain their angular shape for hours. 


I have some of this season’s honey to extract yet, | 


and am doing it at odd times when I have nothing 
else to do—on cold days when 1 can not work with 
the bees, for instance, I warm it by hanging the 
combs in my comb-honey room, which I keep heated 
as I will describe further on. 

RIPENING COMB HONEY. 

Most apiarists and connoisseurs of honey are 
aware that honey taken from the hive as soon as 
sealed does not compare in quality with that which 
has been allowed to remain onthe hive for some time 
to be ripened by the bees. Not only that, but-un- 
less stored ina warm dry place, this newly gather- 
ed honey begins to deteriorate as soon as it is re- 
moved from the hive. It readily absorbs moisture 
from the air, becoming thin and sometimes sour, 
while often the honey granulates in the cells. All 
unsealed and broken cells leak, making the pack- 
ages unattractive to the eye, and disagreeable to 
handle. Sometimes, even, so much is absorbed 


that the caps burst and the honey is utterly ruined | 


100°, and the temperature may be kept so uniform 
that [have useditas a place for hatching queen- 
cells, the cells being put in cages, and stacked up 
sO that a glance would tell when a queen had 
hatched. ‘ , 

The expense of keeping a room heated in this 
way is insignificant, and the only care or labor re- 
quired is to fill the lamp every day, and trim the 
wick morning and evening. I was afraid at first 
that the odor of the oil might injure the honey, but 
have not been able to see any ill effect. I would 
caution all, though, to use good oil, and to keep 
the lamps ciean, and the wicks well trimmed. (Of 
course, to keep the room warm in this way in coo! 
weather it must be made very close. It should be 
built inside of a larger room. Mine has no provi- 


| sion for ventilation, except through a keyhole and 
| the cracks, and Ido not think any thing more is 
In the winter of 1881-82 I extracted several bar- | 


needed, except to open the door fora short time 
two or three times a day. 
In warming up honey for extracting I have used 


| an oil-stove in order to warm up the cold honey « 
temperature of that part of the room at about 106° | 





little more quickly than the lamp would do it. 
Dayton, II1., Oct. 20, 1884. J. A. GREEN. 
Friend G., we are very much obliged in- 
deed for your exceedingly valuable commu- 
nication. Although it is in the same line 
with what our friend Doolittle has written. 
the friends will noticé that you give us many 
additional facts.. Since you speak of it, | 
feel satisfied’ that such a room as you men- 
tion would, by a little: pains, be made so as 


to answer perfectly in place of a lamp nurs- 
‘ery. 


The expense would not be so very 
much more than the expense ofa lamp 
nursery either. We shall.be very glad of re- 
ports from such rooms made.to answer the 
purpose of the lamp nursery. I have some- 
times thought that. the odor of the coal oil 
was detrimental to the young queens; but 
with a room so large as. you mention, ani 
with the lamp cleaned twice a day, as oh 
suggest, I think there. would be no trouble. 
Our friends should be very careful in filling 
such a lamp, not to run, it. over. . Perhaps 
some of you would do well to let, your wives 
give you a lesson or two in regard to keep- 
ing lamps bright and clean, 
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MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBORS. 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR!—LUKE 10. 29. 





» day, one of our recent converts was 


He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much.—LUKE 16: 10. 


ent, but to love them as we love ourselves. 
Nay, further; he said we should love the ug- 


| liest and meanest and most disagreeable 
: gr 
Tone of our prayer-meetings the other | 


“leading, and he read the chapter con-| 


taining the text, ** Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.”’ He made the 
remark, that most people seemed to think it 


neighbors that anybody ever had; for he 
said, ‘* Love ye your enemies; do good to 
them that hate you, pray for them that des- 
pitefully use you.” Is it not a pretty hard 
task he has given us, my little friends? 


| Well, there is this pleasant thing about it: 


isa pretty big task, and that it is a big task, | 


too, Where our neighbors are lovable. 
not so very hard to love the baby of the 
household as you love yourself, because he 
is lovable and innocent. Where is the child 
who would not take more pleasure in giving 


It is | u 
| trying. 


| 


Even if we don’t succeed in doing all he has 
said, he is always pleased to have us keep 
In fact, [ have sometimes thought 
he took the “trying” as if we had done it; 
and the happiness we enjoy here in this 


| world depends greatly on the energy with 


the baby a taste of a nice apple than in eat- | 


ing the apple itself? If the baby were in 


danger, you would risk your life in a min- | 


ute, any one of you. 


Suppose he got his’ 


clothes afire, and was in danger of burning | 


up. and that if you tried to put it out you 


would be likely to get afire yourself, and | 
inay be get burned up, would you hesitate | 


in instant? To be sure, 
If Jesus had said, ** Thou shalt love the ba- 
by of the household as thyself,’ you could 
answer back, ‘*Why, we do that already. 
We love him even more than we love our- 
selves, and we would even lay down our 
lives for him in a minute.”’ If the baby had 
the. earache, and mamma had the power of 
taking it away from him, and giving it to 
some of you, you would all call out at once, 
‘* Mother, let me bear it;’’ ‘‘let me bear it.” 
Well, the young man who led meeting did 
ot tell all I have told above, but he did sa 
that Jesus not only called us to love ail 
kinds of neighbors, good, bad, and indiffer- 


rou would not. | 





which w» try to love our enemies and to do 
good to those who hate us. 


Of course, Jesus didn’t mean that we 
should feel toward our neighbors to treat 
them exactly as we treat the baby, for your 
neighbor would not want you to give your 
property without an equivalent, or to take 
up duties that belong to him. The great 
point before most of us is, that no wrongful 
selfishness should be shown toward our neigh- 
bors. We should not have any desire to 
beat them in a bargain, or to have a penny’s 
worth of any thing that is justly theirs; and 
that, when differences come up, we should 
be just as eager to let them have the better 
end of the bargain as to have it ourselves. 
When a matter comes up in regard to some- 
thing that can not well be divided, Christian 
courtesy should lead us to give them the 
preference, or the better half. One at first 
thought might be inclined to say we should 
soon make ourselves poor by this course; 


but practice has demonstrated that it is the 
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best way in the world for a man to accumu- 
late property, besides being in accordance 
with Christ’s teachings. Now, when you 
have an opportunity, try it and see if lam 
not right about it. : 

I think I will make this ‘‘ Our Neighbors” 
short this month, for I give below such a 
long talk about being useless. 








MAKING YOURSELF USELESS. 


SOMETHING ON THE OTHER SIDE OF “MAKING ONE'S 
SELF USEFUL.” 





"\ HE head of thisarticle | have borrowed 

> from an editorial that appeared some 
time ago in the Sunday-School Times. 
It attracted my attention because it 
seemed so singular. The ideaconvey- 
ed was, that We should strive to do our work 
in such a way that it will go on, even though 
we are withdrawn from it. Almost. every 
one knows what it is to employ hands that 
must be watched constantly. That is the 
way we have to do usually in employing 
young people. We can not give them gen- 
eral outlines and go off and leave them to 
finish the work as we would an older person. 
In fact, men who can be set at work and left, 
with the consciousnesS that they will do 
their work all right, even in your absence, 
are not very plentiful; and when found we 
usually have to pay pretty well for their 
services. 

Now, then, before we complain very 
much of older people who won't do any thing 
right unless you are with them, let us see if 
the fault is not a little with the employer. 
The next time you are troubled in this way, 
ask yourself the question if your work has 
been planned and laid out with such system 
that almost anybody could, with a little 
showing, go ahead and do it right; that is, 
can you so direct things to those who are 
working for you that your presence is not 
needed ? or, can you make yourself useless? 
When you can, then a great field opens be- 
fore you. 

Children often have to be watched con- 
stantly, because a system of training was 
not commenced in their infancy, and carried 
out with such thoroughness that the parent 
in a little time is comparatively useless. 
Some children will go into a store or factory, 
and the parent must not only be constantly 
by the child's side, but is almost obliged to 
hold his hands to keep him from destroying 
property, or from destroying himself. Such 
a parent has not learned to make himself use- 
less when necessity demands. Suppose it is 
your business to make machinery. Who wants 
to buy a machine of you, if it won’t work 
unless you are there to run it or tinker it up 
every day or every week ? If we want to be 
useless, or capable of being elsewhere, we 
must do our work so well that it will stand 
without watching and tinkering. We ought 
to have made our extractors so perfect that 
none of the friends would have to write back 
to us because they were sprinkled over with 
honey in the form of dew. The man who 
writes a book should make it so plain and 
complete that the reader won't have to write 
back to him to explain something that was 
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left too obscure for the average mind to 
master. The book should be so complete in 
itself that the writer is useless to the reader, 
When a missionary goes into heathen lands 
to establish schools and churches he should 
aim, if possible, to have the foundation start- 
ed in such a way that, if he is obliged to gv 
back home, or death takes him away, the 

ood work will go on; that is, he should not 
ye necessary to the prosperity of the little 
colony. To do this he must keep self out of 
sight, and let the spirit of the Master rule 
and teach. 


A young friend of mine who had recent], 
united with the-church, wanted to go out 
for a little ride on Sunday afternoon, after 
he had been to church. I was consulted 
somewhat inthe matter. Instead of decid- 
ing such a case for him, I thought it would 
be better for him to learn to decide for him- 
self, or, rather, if you choose, that he should 
inquire of his new-found Lord and Master, 
rather than of my poor self. In the one case 
he would have God’s wisdom to guide him. 
and in the other only that of a poor weak 
and erring specimen of humanity. He went: 
but I was rejoiced to have him tell me the 
next day that he had not felt satisfied over 
it, and that he had resolved not to go riding 
any more Sundays. I had no doubt helped 
him somewhat in ern | the Savior, but it 
seemed to me the sooner he could be taught 
to seek for the promptings of the still small 
voice, so that, whether I was present or ab- 
sent, he would, of his own accord, choose the 
straight and narrow path, the better it would 
be for him. You see, friends, if a man gets 
into the habit of thinking that no one else 
can do any thing right for him, his work must 
be to a great extent confined to that which 
he does with his own hands. But if he 
makes it his constant study to develop ways 
and means by which people may be set at 
work, making himself for a time useless to 
them, then he can go on starting one indi- 
vidual after another, until he furnishes em- 
ployment for hundreds or may be thousands. 

Now, friends, to make a practical applica- 
tion, we who are heads of families ought to 
try to make ourselves useless. How many 
times do you see children that won’t behave 
unless father or mother is present! Some- 
times they obey one and not the other; but 
children properly brought up should behave 
themselves whether the | sre be present 
or absent; that is, their training should be 
such that the parent becomes, for the time 
being, useless. In business matters we 
should aim to make ourselves useless in the 
same way. Your business should be _plan- 
ned and arranged, and your wife should 
have a knowledge of your affairs to the ex- 
tent that she should know what to do if you 
were absent on a journey, or delirious with 
typhoid fever. In this matter of attending 
to correspondence especially, some one in 
the household should be able to read papa’s 
letters, and give some kind of an answer to 
them. In fact, his good name and his value 
to society and community depend upon this. 
If everybody knows that any thing directed 
to John Brown will have prompt attention, 
winter or summer, John Brown’s value as a 
business man and a capable man comes up 
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at once. Important business may be safely 
intrusted to him, and good pay invariably 
follows the one to whom can be safely in- 
trusted matters of importance. Whatever 


department in life you undertake should be, | 


as soon as possible, put into such shape that 
it will go of itself. If you make a specialty 
of any particular crop, have that article on 
hand, winter and summer. 
marked on it in plain English; have some- 
body instructed to look after customers, and 
take care of sales, whether you are away off 
in the fields, or busy with somebody else. 
If you sell honey, have honey always ready 
in every kind of packages people seem likely 
to call for. Have the prices on it in plain 


English; make every thing so handy and | 


ready that your wife can attend to the whole 
of it, without disturbing you; or if she is 
busy, one of the children. Do not be dis- 


couraged if they do make blunders for a/| 


while. Teach them to be useful, with the 
end in view that you may be use-less, es- 
pecially when somebody wants only a pound 
of honey or a dozen cabbage-plants. 

A few days agoa neighbor told me that 
a relative of his from a distance had called 
to see me several times during the day, but I 
was absent, and he had to go away without 
making his purchase. 
he wanted? 


ers. 


vexed ; but there was a lesson for me. Do 
you want to know what it was? It was this: 


Last winter I decided that each clerk should | 
have a plain card, or sign, over his table, | 
reading like this: ** Queen-Clerk’s Desk ;” | 
** Subscription- | 
Clerk’s Desk,” and so on, that customers | 
might know exactly where to subscribe, to | 
purchase a queen, or to ask about express | 
I thought of it, but never got at | 
Another thing, there ought to be an) 
usher in our establishment during the busy | 


ss 


** Express - Clerk’s Desk ;” 


business. 
it. 


months, to welcome every visitor, and in- 
quire after his wants. If he wanted to see 
ine, this usher could tell where I was en- 


gaged, and inquire after the nature of the) 


business. 
I was amused and pleased by reading a 


little circular from our friends ‘Tillinghast, | 


who advertise in this number. ‘Two boys 


took up a hobby of raising cabbage-plants. | 
They studied up the subject until they had | 


cabbage-plants at their fingers’ ends. They 
had them out in the garden too; and when 
they succeeded in getting so many nice ones 
that the neighbors all laughed at them to 
think they were so foolish as to suppose they 
would ever get customers for so many, the 
boys got a lot of little boards, and painted 
on them, ‘* Only 14 miles to ——, where nice 
fresh cabbage-plants can be had for £0 cents 
per 100.’ They posted these all over the 
country ; and one rainy - when the sea- 
son happened to be just right for them, cus- 


tomers poured in from every direction to | 


Have prices | 


What do you suppose | 
Why. acouple of queen-bees! | 
and cages of them were piled upon the queen- | 
clerk’s table, waiting anxiously for custom- | 
Said I,‘ Why, my friend, why did he | 
not tell any clerk in our whole establish- | 
ment that he wanted a couple of queen-bees?” | 

It seemed to me the man was greatly at | 
fault for not asking somebody for what he | 
wanted, and I was almost inclined to be | 
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/such an extent that they sold out every last 
| plant, and went to bed with so much money 
| 1n their pockets that they hardly knew what 
/to do with it. Another point: In building 
up their business, these boys usually man- 
aged so that no customer ever went away 
empty handed. Do any of your customers 
ever go away empty handed ? 

Now, then, whatever you have to sell, let 
/everybody learn, by years of experience, 

that if they go to you for it they will always 
find a nice article put up in nice shape, 
ready to set right into their wagon or bug- 
gy, and that the article isin plain sight right 
where they can go and get it—that 1s, if you 
/ dont happen to be there. Keep up the rep- 
utation of your goods or products; do not 
| get out; if it costs you twice the value of 
the article, keep it in readiness; and when 
you go away, be sure that somebody is on 
' hand to wait on customers, that your busi- 
/ness may be built up without the necessity 
| of your being tied down to it individually. 
Shall I tell you what we do in the counter 
| store in this line? Each article has a little 
| box, or a division, made in the counter. In 
the bottom of this box the name of the arti- 
| cle is written, price singly, price by tens, 
| and by hundreds. <A printed gummed label 
is right by the side of this article, telling 
where it was bought, when, and how many. 
As soon as the article is gone, a printed card 
takes its place, reading, ** Sold Out.”” When 
the clerk whose business it is to order the 
goods notices this he knows how many he 
ought to order, for the record in the box 
shows something like this: ‘‘We bought 
100 of them of Smith & Brown, the 10th of 
June.” It is now the middle of November, 
so it will be safe to order about 200 this time, 
| aS we aim to order, as a general thing, about 
as many of each staple article as we may 
reasonably expect to sell in a year. The 
clerks who have charge of the counter store, 
however, are instructed to give notice a lit- 
tle before any article is out, that the sold-out 
sard may never show itself unless some 
trouble or delay occurs in getting a new sup- 
ply. Clerks also have instructions to order 
of two different establishments when any 
article seems to be going with unusual rapid- 
ity, to prevent the annoyance of being 
‘‘out’? at an inconvenient time. Thus, you 
see, clerks exercising a reasonable amount 
of care can carry on the business without 
| my personal or constant supervision; and 
'the results attained by such a record are, 
that we rarely ever order too largely of any 
| one thing, and also avoid the expensive and 
annoying way of being obliged tu order the 
same thing every week or two; for by get- 
ting enough to last a year at a time, we not 
only get goods by freight, but get low rates 
for quantities. 

Of course, you can not adopt exactly the 
above plan in your business; but I do think, 
my friends, that a great many of you could, 
with much pleasure and profit, make your- 
selves useless in many ways. Mamma, who 
has perhaps the hardest and most trying 
task on her shoulders of any member ot the 
household, should be able, with your help, to 
make herself a little more useless than she 
now is. The younger ones may be taught to 
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relieve her by being more useful and more |had some of the advantages that ours has, you 


trustworthy. They will be happier by being 
more useful, and she will be happier by be- 
ing more ‘*‘ use-less.”’ 

A few days ago the young man who has 
charge of our apiary wanted to know what 
wages I could pay him for next year. After 
we had talked the matter over some, he 
named a price considerably higher than I ex- 
ected to give. When I demurred, he asked 
10W much I would give him if he wintered 
our 200 colonies without loss, or with the 
loss of not to exceed half adozen colonies. 
I told him if he would do that I would pay 
him the price he wanted. He decided to do 
it. Of course, I was to give him all the 
granulated sugar he wants, good hives, and 
let him make the colonies as strong as he 
thinks they ought to be. He has managed 
extremely well since he has been with us, 
and I think likely he will come out all right. 
Do you see the point we are coming at now? 
For the time being the responsibility of 
wintering the apiary is lifted from my 
shoulders, and Iam useless; or, in other 
words, I have more time to devote to some- 
thing else or somebody else ; and he on his 
part has gone to work with renewed vigor 
and energy, because he has a new responsi- 
bility—a powerful incentive to watchfulness 
and painstaking. He has right hold of the 
bees—is in close contact with them, so to 
speak, and Iam out of his way. Different 
departments of our establishment are get- 
ting, as the years pass on, into the hands of 
trustworthy and capable friends, as in the 
case above noticed ; and don’t you see this 
is an absolute necessity, that I may get 
around and inform myself, that I may be 
able to give you the journal you ought to 
have? Now I can go to Canada, or to New 
Orleans, or perhaps to California, and the 
bees are cared for by some one who has 
shouldered the responsiblity; and by and 
by, when God shall call me away from my 
field of labor here, and from the friends I 
have learned to know and love, different 
ones will have been so accustomed to the re- 
sponsibilities of their departments that the 
work will go on, even though I am no longer 
with them; for God has helped me to make 
myself no longer a necessity to its welfare 
and to your welfare, and to that of rising 
generations. 

Na 
HONEY FROM THE LOCUST - BLOOM. 


Its Excellent Quality. 





ALSO SOMETHING FROM THE APHIDES, AND A WORD 
IN REGARD TO THE SALOON BUSINESS. 





>» S I haven't troubled you lately, I will ask you 

» to take time toscanthis. I gota very good 

crop of locust-bloom honey, and a very bad 

crop of honey-dew or bug juice. The for- 

mer is the nicest and best honey that I ever 

saw or tasted, while the latter is, to my taste, very 

disagreeable; yet, I have found customers for it at 

15 cents per lb. J. Wright, Esq., a banker of this 

place, and the Hon. J. W. F. White, of Sewickley, 

have each purchased 50 Ibs. of the dark stuff, and 
pronounce it the finest honey they ever tasted. 

I suppose the “ Home of the Honey-Bees” has 

changed somewhat since I saw it. If your town 








might boast of progress. I was amused when | 
went tothe American House, and was lighted to 
my room with a lamp; but this is one step further 
than the tallow candle. We have here natural and 
artificial gas. The people of Washington have their 
houses heated and lighted up with the gas. They 
also use it for fuel in their stoves. As there are nu- 
merous wells being sunk, and plenty of it burning 
up that is not used, I opine that gaslight ere long 
will be as cheap as daylight. 

I was in eight counties in your State, and did not 
see a place that saloons were not kept, while in our 
county not a drop of any kind of liquor is permitted 
to be retailed. Ido not wonder that you are in 
favor of prohibition. A great many send their 
children to our town to be educated, on account of 
the influence to evil habits being lessened by the 
sale of strong drink being prohibited. 

LEROY VANKIRK. 

Washington, Pa., Oct. 30, 1884. 

Friend V., lam glad to know there are afew 
who like the aphis honey, and the hint may 
be worth something to those who may have 
it on hand, and I hope they may go to work 
so as not to lose on it.—We should be great- 
ly rejoiced here in Medina if we had natural 
gas, sufficient for hotels and other places 
to use it; but I tell you I should rejoice 
more if the four saloons that hold sway 
here were made to die a natural death by be- 
ing made to starve out. We rejoice to know 
there is at least one county in Pennsylvania 
where not a drop of liquor is sold. 

a oO 
A SEASONABLE ARTICLE. 


WRAPS, 








>: OOK at Lizzie Brauson, with nothing around 
% her,” and there she was riding gaily along 
in a fierce north-west wind that chilled 
the marrow in one’s bones, if not well 
wrapped up. with not a single wrap, and 
riding horseback too. 

It was just schooltime in Ipava, and the children 
from town and country were gathering in. and I 
could not help noticing the different looks of the 
children—some so blue, with chattering teeth, 
wrapped up in e scarf, while we, who had come 
four miles, facing the wind, were snug and warm, 
with not asingle shiver. But then, Minnie bad on 
her water-proof and her pa’s thickest overcoat, and 
a warm hood, and we had hot bricks to our feet; 
and as we rode leisurely along 1 gave out Minnie’'s 
physiology lesson while she drove, and we were as 
comfortable as if at home; and when I see children 
all blue and pinched all along the road, as I go and 
come, I get mad—not at the children—no, indeed, 
but at the children’s mothers. Why don't they see 
to it that their children are warmly dressed and 
well wrapped up. People with plenty of money to 
buy farms, and put up big barns and fine houses 
will send their children forth like shorn lambs in 
the winter's storm, and then wonder why they get 
sore throat and croup. It makes me feel like the 
woman that the good brother was talking to. He 
tried to get her to commit herself to something; 
but she believed neither in the Trinity, the God- 
head, nor the saving grace of Christ. “ Well, sister,” 
said he, ‘what do you believe, any way?” 

“Well,” said she, ‘about the only things that I 
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really believe in are buckwheat cakes and sausage.” 


so to-day, if any one should ask me what my creed 
is, | would say warm flannels, and plenty of wraps. 

Vermont, Ill, MABALA B. CHADDOCK. 

I suppose, Mrs. C.,.when you wrote the 
above you thought that ‘a stitch in time 
saves nine,’’ Well; I think I agree with you. 
A few days ago I fell to discussing with my- 
self as to. which is the greater evil—to take 
my overcoat along when I did not need it, 
or emit to take it when I did need it; and 
after experimenting several times I conclud- 
ed by all means that the greater evil was in 
leaving: it at- home; for if I did not need it, 
| could carry it on my arm, or leave it some- 
where temporarily ; and I finally concluded, 
even if it got lost [ would bny a new one 
sooner than to have such colds as I have 
sometimes contracted by omitting it. It is 
an excellent thing to have children toughen- 
ed by exposure to the open air daily ; but, 
lel them be properly protected while they 
take the open air. If one is going to have 
violent exercise, let him take off his wraps ; 
but the minute the exercise is over, get (hem 
right on, and that speedily. Poor little 
Iluber is just recovering from acold that 
was almost if not quite lung fever, and he 
got it by going with papa out in the night to 
see the’stumps “ burny burn.” Mamma ob- 
jected at the time ; but baby and papa over- 
ruled. and the above was the consequence. 
The doctor told us that the number of deaths 
among children was fearful, and that the 
sight of saddened homes and bereaved fami- 
lies ought to be enough to teach parents les- 
sens; for the saddest part of the whole of it 
was. that these deaths among the little ones 
could almost always be tiaced to improper | 
food or clothing. Now, then, ye mammas, 
and papas too, remember that at this season 
of the year a very little imprudence or heed- 
lessness may lay that precious little form 
cold and silent in death. You can not plead 
poverty. for flannels are cheaper than doc- 
tors and physic,and you will have to pay the 
bill one time or the other. 

a 
A BOY WHO WANTS TO WORK. 


WHAT SHALL HE DO? 








> MAN of such varied experience becomes 
} fruitfulin invention. What is there I can do 
to earn enough money to buy a buzz-saw 
and an extractor, in time to get my bees in 
prime working order for the opening spring? 
This town is stagnant; tradesmen scarcely make 
ths enormous rents demanded during the summer 
months; depend upon the busier winter months to 
equalize matters. With several large, fine church- 
es, there are no congregations; 3 large school build- 
ings, said to be improving, since the war times so 
depleted them—perhaps! There are 5 flourishing 
saloons, out of one of which I counted 15 empty bar- 
rels rolled out, as the months’ work therein. Why 
do I remain in a place so ineligible? My mother is 
compelled by circumstances to live here, and I, her 
only remaining child, can not feel justified in add- 
ing another trial to those from which she has | 
scarcely recovered, against her known and often 
reiterated desire to have me with her while she | 
lives, 


le” 


BEE CULTURE. 

When the Bermuda grass brought postals calling 
for seed, I thought perhaps here was an opening; 
but upon consulting one of our druggists, Mr. S., a 
Philadelphian originally, but having had many 
years’ experience as a farmer in this country, I saw 
the futility of my hopes from that quarter, as the 
seed does not mature well here. I might have hus- 
banded my resources, etc., at the beginning of the 
bee business; but lacking experience, I walked ac- 
cording to my light; and now I am anxious to begin 
the spring profitably, increasing my apiary as it 
now stands, until it becomes remunerative. Lum- 
ber and freight are heavy items with us; still, with 
an income and energy much may be overcome, and 
I propose to know no such word as fail, and I feel 
confident of building up and making a fair suppcrt, 
if I can only manage to get the foot power saw and 
extractor. 

The American silver watch I got of you some time 
ago has been running steadily over two months, 
and has not varied more than a minute in that time. 
Iam well pleased with it. C. H. C. HOPKINS. 

Port Gibson, Miss., Oct. 39, 1834. 

Friend H., you have struck upon the great 
problem, so it seems to me. ‘Thousands of 
people are wanting things; and especially 
are tools wanted with which to work, just 
as you want your buzz-saw and extractor; 
and the question is, How shall they get them? 
I think | can tell you how you or any one 
else can manage it if you are willing to take 
my advice, and I have watched boys and 
girls for a good many years. I think I have 
had experience enough in the matter to 
know about it. In the first place, you want 
to goto work. If work is scarce, work in 
finding it; and when there is nothing better 
on hand, work around your home. People 
who want to hire are greatly in the habit of 
going for busy men, and they are very sensi- 
ble in it too. Go to everybody you know 
who employs men; take up with any kind 
of a job or any kind of pay, rather than re- 
main idle. When it becomes known in your 
neighborhood that you are willing to ‘* tack- 
any thing, there are enough who will 
want you. Put away all foolish ideas about 
pride; do any thing that is respectable. Of 
course, you wouldn't sell beer at any price; 
but of course you would clean out hog-pens, 
cisterns, and the like, whenever such a jcb 
offers. Do your work well. If you are not 
very strong, and can not doaman’s day’s 


| work, get your employer to let you work by 


the job; then try to have every one you work 
for pleased. Do not be discouraged, but 
make up your mind that you are going to 
conquer difficulties—that you are going to 


| conquer the people in your vicinity, if that 


is the way to putit, and that you are going 
to conquer circumstances, God being your 
helper. When a boy or man gets right down 
to work, and holds on until he can see things 
improving before him, the task grows easier 
and easier, and pretty soon, instead of no 
one having any faith or confidence in him. 
everybody will begin to have faith and con- 
fidence, and work pours in upon him, with 
good pay, more than he can possibly man- 
age. Nothing in this world helps like hav- 
ing a Christian spirit back of it all—a faith 
in God and trust in the Savior. Then get 


up early in the morning, and come down to 
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business, rain or shine ; and in due time, if 
you faint not, mountains in reality shall 
give way before you. Yes, you can buy the 


buzz-saw and extractor, and have some mon- | have told gy before. 


| 
j 


| 


greatly obliged to them for the encourage- 
ment they have given us in entering the lists. 
The smoker isa sort of object lesson, as | 
It secures attention ; 


ey left, by the time the season opens next | gets people to thinking; and almost any 
year.—Our stenographer adds, that ‘‘empty | teacher will tell you that when he has got 
churches,” ** stagnant business,’ and ‘‘ emp- | the attention of meet 4 pant and has set them 


ty beer-barrels ” generally go together. 
THE TOBACCO COLUMN. 


A LADY'S CRITICISM IN REGARD TO SOME FEA- 
TURES OF THIS DEPARTMENT. 


EING a little amused and a good deal vexed at 
some of the letters, such as, “I have used 
the weed for five years, and am now obliged 
to quit, and if you think I deserve a smoker,” 
ete., lsend a letter, not begging a smoker, 

but hoping to show how it sounds: 
THE LETTER. 

Mr. Root:—Heerin as how you give away smokers 
to everybody that had smoked till they had got sick 
and quit I want to send in my name. I am one that 
has used the weed for upwards of 35 years and now 
it has about got away with me. Yes Mr. Root I 
am about played out. That is I hev got the dyspep- 
sy so bad that the doctors say I must quit tobaco or 
die and that at the best I wont last long. Now you 
know Mr. Root that 1 aint mercenary but the widder 
Mr. Root is what I look at. And sol say that bein 
as [ hev used it so long you ought to give me a smo- 
ker and a picture (cromo they call em) If you will 
do this I will quit if not I might as well keep on for 
the few days | live. I know it is askin a goud deal 
but in these days of prizes I hold a feller ought to 
secure all he ken get for his widder. 

What little man there is left, seems to me, to de- 
port in the appeal to be paid for doing a plain duty! 
We all like your monthly, and I suppose you know 
that we grind our coffee on one of your mills, and 
light your matches fromaluminous safe, and let 
the baby ride on a wheelvarrow from Medina, or at 
least from you. But,enough. Mrs. c. E. Mantz 

Mortinsville Il. 

Thank you for your kind words and gen- 
tle reminder, my friend; but, are you not 
just a little uncharitable? I know there is 
always danger of going too far in try.ng to 
hire people to do right; but yet L believe 
that missionaries, ministers, school-teachers, 
and humanitarians in general, agree that 
presents rightly employed are a great lever 
to draw people’s attention, and get them to 
move, even when they know their duty per- 
fectly well and plain. This giving smokers 

yas started asa bit of pleasantry; but it 
seems to me you must admit, that God has 
used itasa means of accomplishing great 

ood. While now and then some poor friend 
oie made mention of poor health, and that 
it was caused by the use of tobacco, a great 
majority of those who have taken a smoker 
as a reminder of their pledge have been 
abundantly able to pay for a wagonload of 
smokers, if they had wanted them. You 
see, giving them a smoker to be paid for if 
they ever break their pledge makes it an 
easy burden to bear, and it is also a bit of 
business transaction. No one gets an idea 
that I am trying to drive people into my 
ways of thinking. We have now quite a lit- 
tle band of thuse who have given up tobac- 
co for a smoker, and a great many of them, 
probably, would not have listened to any 
other proposal. Among them are prominent 


| 
| 
| 


'many respects—very bad. 


to thinking, his work is more than half done. 
While I write these words a great political! 
contest is going on. Things are bad in 
Now, we do not 
want to get the people all up by the ears, 


and get them stubborn and ugly, and ready 





to fight. We want to have them fall in line 
and go to work good naturedly and pleasant- 
ly, even though their opinions be widely dif- 
ferent. Ido not suppose I could make the 
smoker business work in polities; but if 
some other simple trifling thing would di- 
vert the attention of these vast multitudes. 
and get them to smiling pleasantly and good 
naturedly at their 2p gene I think a great 
good might possibly be accomplished. 


rr oe 
TWO LITTLE SISTERS. 


THE WAY THEY MANAGED WHEN MAMMA WAS GONE, 





™ HEY rode before me all the way to town yes- 
terday; and brighter, or more cheerful and 
neat girls I don't often see. They had hitch- 
ed the old gray horse to the buggy, and, 
with their new winter hats and bright shaw)s, 
their red cheeks and sparkling eyes, they made a 
very charming picture indeed. 

They were having a merry time too. I could see 
them smiling and nodding to each other, and every 
now and then their happy laugh rang out; they 
drove up to their grandmother's, and she came out 
and talked to them a few minutes, telling them, I 
almost know, to be careful about the horse, and 
not let it run away with them. Then she tucked 
the lap robe closer about them, and they went 
ecantering on. 

The names of these little sisters are Ruth and 
Maggie Cadwalader, and they live in a big white 
house close to the road where I drive along four 
times a day. 

Three months ago their mother die4, and left a 
house full of children. There are big brothers— 
big enough to run clover hullers; and little broth- 
ers, so little that it takes two of them to lift a fence- 
rail and lay it on the fence; and there are Ruby 
and Lizzie, who go to school; and last and least of 
all, there is the baby; and for all these and the 
father, these two little sisters have to do. 

Before the mother died she called the children to 
her and talked to them one at a time, and told them 
how to do, but to Ruth and Maggie she gave the 
charye of the baby and the welfare of the family; 
and after she had told them every thing she turned 
to a friend who was near, and said,“ 1 am going 
away, and the girls are young; they may forget 
what I tell them; but, you will see them often, and 
I wish you would remind them if they seem to 
forget.”’ 

But, they will not forget; they may forget a good 
many things; but the words of their dying mother, 
never. And allthis pleasant autumn weather, as I 
go and come, J see them at work on the long south 
porch. Monday morning, when I go by at 8, they 





lawyers and doctors and divines, and I feel | are rubbing away and putting the things through 
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the clothes-wringer, while the baby climbs up the 
tubs and holds to every thing; then when I come 
back at 10, the white things are all on the line, and 
no girls are to be seen. But I know where they are. 
They are in the kitchen, cooking dinner for the 
men-folks who will come in presently at the sound 
of the dinner-bell. When I go along again at 3 
o'clock the washing is all gone, and the tubs put 
away, and one of the girls will be sewing onthe 
machine, while the other sits a little further away, 
basting or working button-holes. with the baby 
playing at her feet Sometimes | see one of them 
churning, with the lai yin her lap: and once | saw 
them out in the orchurd, and the baby was there 
too. Alwaysthe two sisters, always the work, and 
always the baby. Do )ou wonder. then. that I felt 
glad when J saw them tuking the ride yesterday, 
and resolved to tell the juvenile readers about them? 
Vermont, Il. MAHALA B CHADDOCK. 


rr oe Oe 
BEES TOOLS. 


AND SOMETHING ABOUT THE WAY THEY 
POLLEN. 


"'VE seen men at fairs selling a tool which they 
praised as being good to use as a corkscrew, 
screwdriver, knife, and file, all combined in 
one. - It was a sort of “‘ jack at ail trades,’’ and, 
like that renowned individual, good at none. 

But the bee has a wonderful implement which 
consists of a basket, a brush, and a pair of pincers. 
In this basket, the bee-bread is carried, which the 
bee loads up as she finds it, and puts the honey into 
her honey-sac. Along the rim of the basket are 
rows of very fine hairs which form a brush, which 
the bee uses in brushing from her velvet gown the 
pollen-dust into the basket. The basket has hinges, 
and can open and shut, forming a pair of pincers. 
These are used in pinching off the scales of wax 
from the under side of the bee, and carrying them 
to its mouth, which is used as a kneading-trough, 
where it is worked soft with saliva, and built into 
comb. Is it not wonderful, that the beautiful comb 
can be built with the aid of the mouth and hind legs 
of the bee? 

How many ways these tools of the bees are used! 
This basket, brush, and pincers, are used to walk 
with too; the hind legs are used as hands and arms; 
as the bee has six legs, she can spare them for 
arms. When the bee comes home loaded with pol- 
len or bee-bread, she can run her legs down into the 
cell, and rub them together, knocking it off, and I 
wonder if she doesn't pack it down by jumping up 
and down on it, as it is said the Dutch girls do when 
they hopinto the kraut-barrel, and tramp it down 
with their feet. 

Did you ever think why it was that the bees build 
separate cells to hold the honey, instead of one 
great big one? The bees were sealing up their pro- 
visions in air-tight cans, long years before people 
ever thought of it. Have you not seen your mam- 
ma canning fruit? Why does she put it into small 
cans, instead of large jars? She will tell you that it 
will not keep long when opened, and uses small 
ones so it will soon be eaten up. So the bee can 
open one cell, and eat it up before it has time to 
cahdy or sour. The Psalmist says, “‘O Lord, how 
manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou made 
them all. The earth is full of thy riches.” 

Peoria, Ml. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 





| cient to it. 
ieee ent to do it 





About that load of pollen, is it not this 
way? When the bee marches in with his 
load he pompously parades his prize all 
over the hive for a time, but finally concludes 
he had better put it away and go after more. 
He slips it off about as quickly as a one-year- 
old baby will kick off his shoes and stock- 
ings, and in much the same way. He puts 
both hind feet into the cell, and the’ you can 
see a kind of kicking, and off he goes, free of 
his load. The pollen-loaves now simply lie 
in the bottom of the cell; and if you tip the 
comb over, the loaves wil! fall out on the 
ground. But presently one of the nurse- 
secs comes along and pokes her head into 
the cell, and stays quite a little time, very 
busily occupied in doing something. Now, 


| When this nuise- bee backs out and goes off, 


the pollin is parked down smooth and hard, 


| and IT do not know how else she can get it in 
| that shape without pounding it down with 
i her smooth and sh.ny head, and it seems 


even then as though she hadn’t power sufli- 
i Probably she sticks her ** toe- 
nails’ into the walls of the cell while she 
punches the pollen down to the bottom. and 
then pounds it in hard. Who can tell us 
more about it ? 
———_——— Ol 


A HINT TO THE JUVENILES. 


FROM ONE WHO LOVES THEM, AS WELL AS ALL OF 
GOD’S CREATURES. 


| VERY created thing that has animal life bears 
witness that it comes from a loving, compas- 
sionate Creator. They all enjoy life in their 
own sphere, and hence none are so constitut- 
ed that they must of necessity lead a life of 
misery. The earth has an atmosphere that is essen- 
tial to animal life. The tiniest mote that floats in it 
has a natural right to breathe it. Man, judging 
from his surroundings before the Fall, had it in his 
power to enjoy life to the extent of his capacity for 
enjoyment; but, oh the sad, sad Fall! The Creator 
gave man dominion over the fowls of the air, the 
fish of the sea, and over every thing that moves up- 
on the earth; and we, being rational, intelligent be- 
ings, there is a moral responsibility running paral- 
lel with this universal dominion. 

I suppose we may kill dangerous animals, poison- 
ous serpents, the cabbage worm, the Colorado bee- 
tle, and all that class of depredators, in self-defense; 
but we should not wantonly take the life of any 
creature, nor cause unnecessary pain. We have di- 
vine authority to kill animals as innocent as the 
lamb, for food; but we should kill them outright, 
not torture them to death. When I see an able- 
bodied man armed with a double-barreled gun go 
out into the fields to make war upon the beautiful 
birds and other small game, I think he is commit- 
ting a grievous sin, and letting himself down even 
to a level with the man who finds enjoyment in the 
cruel sport called ‘trap shooting.”” I would have 
the motto, *‘ Be kind to the lower animals,” framed 
and hung upon the wall in every dwelling and 
schoolroom, thus keeping it before the minds of the 
children. 

Hoping that the rising generation may be more 
humane than the one whose vacated places they are 
soon to fill, [remain— EDWIN STANLEY, age &6. 

Wyoming, N. Y., Oct. 23, 1884. 
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Every boy or girl, under 15 
years of age, who writes a 
letter forthis department, CONTAINING 
SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATSEKS, 
will receive one of David Cook's excet- 
lent five- cent Sunday - school books. 
Many of these book:s contain the same mat- 
ter that you find in Sunday-school books 
costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have had 
one or more books, give us the names that we 
may not send the same twice. We have now 
in stock six different books, as follows; viz.: 
Sheer Off, The Giant - Killer, The Roby 
Family, Rescued_from Egypt, and Ten Nights in 
a Bar-Room, 











*“ A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes; 
An’ faith, he’ll prent it.’’ 





SUPPOSE, little friends, you would ex- 
aay that Huber would be a temperance 
yoy, Without doubt. Well, I think he 





ficiency he shows in getting corks out of 
bottles and jugs. He will take his thumb- 
nails and take the cork out when almost 
anybody else would give it up. A few days 
ago he got at our jug of boiled cider, picked 
the cork out, and as he had been quite still 
for some time, his mother thought best to 
hunt him up. She found him dipping a 
clothespin into the mouth of the Jug, and 
then letting the cider drop off into his mouth. 
Next time she wanted the clothespins she 
thought somehow they seemed not to hold 
out, and she went to the boiled-cider jug, 
and upon investigation found 21 clothespins 
in the boiled cider. Next day I found him 
with a bottle of ink and a pen and some pa- 
per, Writing a letter. I knew the ink had 
yeen corkec tight, and I pushed the cork in 
strong, and :en watched to see how he 
managed to get it out. His thumb-nails did 
the business. He is getting now so he 
copies, or imitates, rather, what he hears. 
Two phrases seem to be common in our 
household. Oneis, ‘*Oh my!” and the other 
is,‘* Wy ee!” He has got the two mixed, 
and his favorite exclamation is, *‘ Oh wy!” 
A few days ago he was out riding with us, 
and we did not get home until after dark. 
As we passed through town it was dark, and 
he was asleep. His mother said she would 
wake him carefully, without intending to 
see what he would any As he opened his 
blue eyes. spread out before him were hun- 
dreds of toreh-lights, moving like so many 
fire-flies, with bands of music accompanying. 
He looked a minute, and then burst out, ** Oh 
wy! burny burn!’ I suppose he thought the 
burning stumps were out onaspree. When- 
ever his mother hears “oh wy!” long drawn 
out, she runs to see what mischief there is 
under way. A day or two ago she heard it, 
and ran for the dining-room to see what 
called it forth. He had climbed up to where 
the ink was, got a bottle full, and, not find- 


will be; but Unele Hen (that is Neigh- | 
bor H.) jokes about the wonderful pro- | 


‘ing any pen, he held up his hand, cup- 
shaped, and poured it full - of~ ink. --The 
sight of the ink in his little fat *‘ paddie ~ 
brought forth the expression, and..mamma 
was glad she got there just when she did. 
Now, may be many of your little brothers 
and sisters do lots of things funnier than 
Huber; and when you write next, you can 
tell us about it. 





I wish to tell the children who write for GLEAN- 
INGS, that if they wish to make a nice scrap-book, 
| they can have, instead of “ stick-me-together,”’ the 
gum from peach and cherry trees; put into a bot- 
| tle, add a little rain water to dissolve the gum. 
| This will stick paper together nicely. Apply witha 
| small brush. You see, children, this is cheap, and 
easy tobe had. This you can get without money 
and without price, and it is just as good as that you 
buy intown. Try it, but do not get it too thin. 
| Ashland, O., Oct. 23, 1884. A. H. Baum. 





A VERY SHORT LETTER. 

Iam a farmer-boy; my sister wrote you a letter a 
short time ago, and last night she got the book you 
sent her. I like it verymuch. W.N. BRIGHTMAN. 

Granger, Minn., Sept. 1, 1884. 


SUCCESSFUL WINTERING. 

My papa keeps bees. He has 24swarms. They came 
through the winter safe. We winter them out of 
doors. My father makes his own hives and sections. 
I do not like bees when they sting me. 

CARRIE WILLIS, age 8. 
| Yoeumtown, Pa., March 4, 1884. 


THE RUNAWAY QUEENS. 
| Well, Uncle Amos, is your wheelbarrow empty? 
If not, I should like Silver Keys. My pa keeps bees. 
He got four queens from you; twoof them went 
away, and took the bees with them. 

Rockdale Mills, Pa. OLIVE E. GRAVES. 


Friend Olive, the wheelbarrow is not .emp- 
ty, but we are just about out of Silver Keys. 
We have plenty of other books. 


; HONEY THAT WILL NOT CANDY. 

| Inthe spring of 1882, papaand Uncle Amos bought 
four swarms of bees. Increased to 14; took 50 Ibs. 
comb honey, and 550 of extracted, principally from 
heart’s-ease. Uncle Amos put some in bottles, 
without sealing, which he kept 18 months, without 
without any signs of candying. None of the honey 
we kept that season candied. . 

Quitman, Mo. Nora D. BEACH, age 8. 


FROM THE LITTLE GIRL WHO GOT HER FATHER TO 
STOP USING TOBACCO. 

I received the smoker all right, 2nd like it very 
well, and I hope my father will never chew. again. 
If he does, I will send you the price of the smoker. 

Lizzig A. HADLEY. 





Greenfield, Ia., Oct. 13, 1884. : 

Well done, Lizzie. If all the little girls in 
our land were as anxious that their papas 
should be straight clean.men,I shouldn’t 
wonder if it made quite a difference with 
some of us. 





UNA MAY'S LETTER. ' 

My pa has 6 bee-hives; he says that this has not 
been a very good year for bees to make honey, but 
he got some very nice white-clover honey last June. 
When they swarmed, then he cut out the queen- 
cells and put them back, and gave them more room, 
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and they stayed at home like good children, and 

went to work. I go to school, and help ma do the 

work night and morning, and I can play on the | 

organ. UNA MAY SwITZER, age 12. 
Bucklin, Mo., Oct. 1, 1884. 


CLARA AND HER BROTHER AND THE BEES. 
My brother had 14 stands of bees in swarming | 
time. They'd swarm two and three times a day, | 
but they would not settle, My sister and I hived 
them. One day I got stung. In winter a great 
many died. We haven't any now. We left them in 
Corry, where we lived. My brother spent all of the | 
time he had with his bees. He would give me all | 
the honey I wanted. I could hive them myself, if T | 
tried. I've seen it done lots of times, and helped to | 
do it myself. I don't like to get stung by them very 
well. CLARA CLARK, age 8. 
Conneaut, Ohio, Oct. 26, 1884. 


LOUIS’ FIRST LETTER. 
My papa and Mr. Moss are in the bee business to- | 
gether. They have not beenin that occupation long, | 
but both are delighted with that employment, and | 
both wish to be successful bee-keepers. I have | 
been going to school to Mr. Moss. His school is | 
stopped. I have been saying lessons to Mr. Moss at | 
home. I like to go to school to him. He opens 
school with prayer. This is the first letter I ever at- 
tempted to write. If this escapes the waste-basket | 
I will try to do better next time. Mr. Moss takes 
GLEANINGS. I have the pleasure of reading it. 
Louis TRAVIS. 
/ San Augustine, Texas, Oct. 21, 1884. 


A LETTER FROM A BOY 6 YEARS OLD, JUST AS HE 
WROTE IT. 

I Ao A little boy six yeEARg old. 1 Am Visiting 
My GRANG PA. My Uncle kEEPs begs. I hq!P him | 
waigh his hon-qy. I hava4 qrothErs ANd] gis- 
tar. My UNolg tAkes GLEANINGS, ANd {AS the 
A B.C BoOK. I JiVE ix New YorK City. [Am 
going To sohoo! when 1 g0 homE. SEnNd ThE boou 
To PERcy gs. WaRailya. 

242 WesT 124th gt., NEw YORK City. 

And so you live in New York City, do. 
you, Percy? Well, suppose there are many 
opportunities for learning useful things | 
there that we do not have out here in the | 
COE and I hope you will always try to | 
learn the useful and avoid learning the bad. | 

FROM IOWA TO FLORIDA. 

My father keeps bees. About four years ago, 
when we lived in Iowa, father and I were coming | 
home from town, and a swarm went over us, and 
father got out and followed them about one mile. | 
Then they alighted, and we hived them and took | 
them home, and then we bought one and they in- | 
creased to six that year, and in two more yearsthey | 
increased to 20, and then we brought them to Flori- | 
da, and five died. 

FROM 15 TO 42, AND 1500 LBS. OF HONEY. 

We started in this year with 15, and they increased | 
to 42, and made about 1500 Ibs. of honey. 

ALVA TRUEBLOOD, age 12. 

Archer, Florida, Oct. 25, 1884. 

Pretty good, Alva. We trust you like) 
your new home in Florida, where you can. 
raise bees the year round, and not have such | 
winters to fear as you had in Iowa. May be, 
however, Iowa has other advantages so as to 
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| was not very good with us this year. 


| the youngest of them all. 


| mother. 


/ rare instances even four years. 
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| balance or more than balance those of Flor- 


ida. Howisit? Where do you like it best 


—where you are now, or in your old home? 


RAY AND HIS CHICKENS. 

Father has 175 colonies of bees; the honey season 
We live ona 
farm, and raise lots of poultry. I took 12 little 
chickens when they were very small, about two 
months ago, and brought them up without a moth- 
er. Ihave two sisters and three brothers. I am 
My eldest brother is 19, 
and he has the nicest little pony and buggy you 
ever saw. RAY H. ADDENBROOKE, age 10. 

North Prairie, Wis., Oct. 24, 1884. 

Well done, Ray. I feel a good deal of re- 
spect for any boy or girl who likes to take 
‘are of motherless chickens or motherless 


_lambs, or one who likes to help any thing or 


trouble, and needs a 
You see, you are mother to the 
little chicks, Ray, and we know you take 
ood care of them, or they would not all 
1ave been alive at this time. 


anybody who is in 


FROM 15 TO 40, AND 500 LBS. OF HONEY, AND HAD TO 
FEED 300 LBS. OF SUGAR. 

We had 15 hives of bees in the spring, and now 

have 40. They all came through in the winter, 

without any dying. They did not do well this year. 


| We made about 500 Ibs. of honey all together, and 


had to feed back about 300 lbs. of sugar. We had 
only five that swarmed. My father got two swarms 


| of a man who was going to smother them, and we 
| put them in frame hives. 
queen live? 
| than two years. 


How long does a good 
We could not get one to live more 
ARTHUR STORER. 
Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Friend Arthur, your report is a little dis- 
couraging, especially the latter part of it. 


| But, never mind; this has been a poor sea- 


son.—Good queens usually live about two 
years ; extra ones sometimes three, and in 
Poor ones 
live one year, or sometimes less. 


POISONING ANTS, CRICKETS, ETC. 
Brother George wrote to you about father’s drone- 


| trap, so I thought I would tell you about some other 


things I notice fatherdoes. The 10 colonies of black 
bees are all Italians now; queens are from an im- 
ported queen you sold J. W. Thornburg, near us 


| here, except an Italian queen from Dr, Price, of 
| Tampa, Florida. 


They have done very well for 
such a dry season. We had a very fine bloom of 
goldenrod and fallaster. It lasted but a few days, 
for want of rain. Father uncaps some comb when 
he looks into a hive, at the top of the brood-frame, 
so that the honey will run over the comb and stimu- 
late the queen to keep on laying. They are strong 
colonies now, and have stores enough for winter. 
We got honey enough to pay for them when trans- 
ferring them. Father sowed some buckwheat for 


| them, then he scattered some lime on the buck- 


wheat, and turned it under. When skunks are 
coming about the hives, father takes copperas and 


| powders it fine, and sprinkles itintheirruns. They 
| leave every time he does it. 


For crickets he mixes 
some honey and arsenic, and pours it on top of the 
frame cover, and where bees can not get atit. We 
find the crickets dead near by it. This is new busi- 
ness to father. He tells us some strange things 
they did when he handled them in Scotland, 22 
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years ago; also about the good times they had mi- 

grating from the lowlands to the highlands in the 

fail, to get the heather honey, then back again be- 

fore winter set in. JAMES G. LAMSON, age 10. 
Lookout Mt., Hamilton Co., Tenn. 


Thank you, friend James, for the valua- 
ble facts you furnish. I do not believe, 
however, I would recommend having such 
poisons around as copperas and arsenic, if it 
could be avoided. A great many deaths 
have resulted from taking poisons by mis- 
take, or from getting into the hands of 
children. 





HIVES IN TREES. 

In Illinois, where my aunt lives, they have no 
trees, except what they set out. If they set hives 
up, aswarm of bees will almost always go into it. 
They put one up last spring in a small willow-tree, 
and a swarm went into it. They think there were 
more than one swarm that came, because they have 
great big sheets of comb stuck to the limbs all 
around the hive, and the combs are all covered with 
bees. NETTIE E. CRANSTON, age 10. 

Woodstock, O., Nov. 6, 1884. 


MAPLE SAP FOR THE BEES IN SPRING. 

My papa keeps bees, and he likes them very well. 
He has 20 colonies of them, but we did not get much 
honey this season. Papa thinks that the sap of the 
maple-trees is cheap food for bees in the early 
spring when there are no flowers. He sticks a 
sharp-pointed knife in the bark, about five feet from 
the ground, and the bees gather it as it runs down 
over the bark. I have twin brothers. They were 8 
years old this fall. ADA WERTS, age 12. 

Russell, Lucas Co., la., Nov. 7, 1884. 

THE CAT SNOW AND THE LITTLE CHICKENS. 

My papa had 3 colonies of bees when he commenc- 
ed, and now he has 20. I have a cat, white all but 
one ear, one spot on her side and her tail. They 
are black; her name is Snow. We have Il little 
chickens just hatched, and they are very cunning 
indeed. I have four dolls, two are wax, and two 
are china. FANNIE B. MATHEWS, age 11. 

Katonah, N. Y., Oct. 23, 1884. 


I know, friend Fannie, chickens are very 
nice to look at, even in October; but, won't 
the poor things get their little ‘tozes” 
froze? Another thing, the nights are so 
long now they get hungry before it is morn- 
ing. I suppose your folks are real careful, 
and feed the chicks just before they go to 
bed, and then the first thing as soon as it is 
light enough for them to peep. I should 
think you might do that, Fannie, can you 
not? and you are eleven years old, you know. 
I have heard of feeding young chickens by 
lamplight, when they were hatched so late in 
the fall. Now, be sure not to let the little 
darlings suffer. 


A JUVENILE’S TROUBLES WITH MOTH WORMS. 

I started last spring with five strong colonies. All 
were killed with web worm but one. I have it now. 
I have not had a pound of honey this year, and not 
one swarm, and so I have only one stand. Mother 
says that bees are a nuisance and no profit; but I 
think they are great amusement, and help to in- 
struct boys in the knowledge of insects. I could 


sit all day and watch my bees, and never get tired. 


your bees. 
| 





Father has taken GLEANINGS two years, and I 
would not like to be without it. Ihave your A BC, 
and think highly of it. Ishould like to bea large 
bee-keeper, but mother says she will not let me 
have more than five stands Can you tell me how 
to get the moth worms out of a hive badly infested? 
I have read A BC, and ean get no information. 
Mason, Tex., Oct. 28, 1884. A. H. AUSTEN. 
Why, my young friend, if you have time 
to sit all day and watch bees, you certainly 
ought to be able to get rid of the worms, 
even if they are only black bees. You want 
combs movable, and then lift them out, and 
with the point of your knife just go for those 
worms, and make them sorry that they ever 
got inside of your dooryard fence. Some 
young Italians would do the work for you, 
yut your black bees would have done it very 
well with a little help as above.—I am afraid 
you did not look carefully at the A B C book. 
Ask your mother to show you, and see if you 
do not find a great lot about these same 
moths. Lam inclined to think you are mis- 
taken in thinking it is worms that killed 


THE BEES AND THE CIDER, JELLY, APPLE-BUTTER, 
ETC 

As soon as people began making jelly and apple- 
butter this fall, our bees entered the houses and 
carried away every thing sweet they could get hold 
of. Some neighbors did not know enough to keep 
things out of their reach, and in those houses they 
came in force and earried off every thing that had 
any sugarinit. '"n some instances the people shut 
up their houses and left the bees in possession. 
One woman left her apple-butter and preserved 
fruits exposed until her house was filled, then she 
closed her doors and windows, and brimstoned 
them. Ata farmhouse near here I watched them 
making cider. The press was covered with bees 
eagerly drinking the juice; but the farmer and his 
son calmly worked on, mashing the bees by hun- 
dreds. When the bees came in the houses they 
would not sting unless they were pinched. Do you 
haye such trouble in the fall with your bees, or 
what do you do to preserve it? Papa showed us a 

ive of Holy-Land bees that were carrying in pollen 
in great quantities to-day, while none of the others 
were doing any thing. He thought they were rear- 
ing brood, but could not tell, as they were packed 
for winter. CorA MAJOR. 

Cokeville, Pa., Oct. 29, 1884. 

I suppose the trouble was caused by the 
dry weather, friend Cora. As soon as there 
are blossoms for bees to work on, they pay 
but little attention to cider, and many times 
do not even notice it at all. In your case 
they got to going, and then it was hard work 
to break them of their bad habit. Had 
somebody who understood the matter gone 
around to the neighbors, and explained to 
them, and got them to cover up or put away 
every thing the bees commenced working on 
until they forgot it, or got off the notion, 
these troubles would soon have been over.— 
I should conjecture that it was a young queen 
where you saw so much pollen going in. 
Young queens often lay their combs full of 
eggs when other colonies in the yard have 
none, and then the bees must go out and 
gather pollen, or the brood would not ever 
get grown up. 
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He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice 
to be heard in the street.—ISsa. 42: 2. 


» FEW mornings ago, as I came into the 


» printing-oftice, one of the boys asked | 


me if I was not afraid Ernest would 

et shot if he remained longer in Ober- 

in. Of course, I wondered greatly at 

such a remark, although I made up my mind 
at onee, even if I did not say it, that I didn’t 


believe Ernest would get shot anywhere— | 


at least not at present. When I asked for 
an explanation, a daily paper was handed 
me. ive you the following extract of 
what I found there: 


AN UNJUSTIFIABLE ACT. 

OBERLIN, O., Nov. 7.—There was great excitement 
here last night over the reported election of “. 
A crowd of men and boys built a large bonfire of 
straw and dry-goods boxes at the corner of College 
and Main Streets and then fired off anvils in lieu of 
acannon. The crowd, numbering about 200, then 
started to serenade a number of leaders. Aft- 
er singing around Professor F.’s house for nearly 
an hour they surrounded that of the Rev. - ,on 
West Street, and furnished him with some free mu- 
sic. The reverend gentleman did not appreciate 
the serenade, and in return fired out of one of his 
windows four shots. No one was wounded, howev- 
er, as the nearest shot only passed through the hat 
of one of the serenaders. A warrant for the arrest 
of Mr. M. was secured this morning, and he was 
brought before Justice Locke, and his bail set at 
*100, which was given by His hearing was 


set for 100'clock to-morrow morning. He is a senior | 


in the college, but has taken a leading part in the 
——movement of this State, and by his actions in 


this campaign has brought upon himself the ill- | 


feeling of a good many inthis community. The au- 
thorities here expect to put him through for last 
night's work. 

There is considerable excitement here over the 
———- shooting affair last night, and the opinion is 
veneral that he should be dealt with to the letter of 
the law. He was arrested on the charge of ‘*‘shoot- 
ing with the malicious intent to wound.” There 
has been considerable feeling over the way in which 
election returns have been reported here. 


This is a sad little story, dear friends. 


One does not need to be a Christian to de- | 


cide that shooting is not the thing, especial- 
ly for one before whose name there is now 
or may be attached the sacred title of 
* Rev.,” or any thing else that would indi- 
cate connection with the Christian ministry. 
[have before told you, that whatever may 
be the discussions about the Christian relig- 
ion, all the world knows pretty well what a 
Christian ought to be, and how a Christian 
should depor himself. Perhaps when call- 
ed upon to explain, all the world would not 
be able to tell right off what a Christian 


should be; but I think if the words of our | 


text were read, the world would, that is, in 
their calm, quiet, and reasonable moments, 
awlmost without exception, say, ‘“ Yes, that is 
exactly what a Christian ought to do. He 
should not ery out, nor lift up, nor cause his 
voice to be heard in the street. Whatever 
he does should be done quietly, kindly, de- 
liberately. and lovingly.” 

Several years ago one of our young con- 
verts got into a little “squabble”. with a 
brother-printer, in one of our local newspa- 
pers. The one who attacked him did not 
profess to be a Christian; perhaps he would 
openly declare he was not. May be he pro- 
fesses infidelity and skepticism—I do not 
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know; but he seemed to have a very clear 
idea of what was Christianlike: for when 
his opponent twitted him of a bodily infirm- 
ity he turned upon him and showed remarka- 
ble clearness in pointing out the way in 
| Which one who professes to be a follower of 
Christ ought to behave himself, even when 
|misused. The brother whose name is men- 
tioned in the extract above is, I am inform- 
ed,a man of unusual intelligence, and his 
sermons and lectures on temperance would 
indicate that he has a full share of love to- 
ward his fellow-men, and the grace which 
God bestows on all his followers. He has, 
| perhaps, been carried away, like many oth- 
| ers, by the excitement of the times; or, per- 
; haps better, by the political excitement of the 
times. The boys, too, have got a little beside 
' themselves andie the influence of the pres- 
| sure that has been upon most of us. 


| The town of Oberlin has for many years 
,enjoyed a reputation, on account of the 
| faithfulness with which the college faculty 
| watch over the students, and keep them 
_from excesses. Though we should hardly 
| expect boys belonging to the college to de- 
| port themselves in this manner, yet perhaps 
| 1f we examine into the matter we may find a 
| reason for even this state of affairs. Many 
| parents, to my personal knowledge, have 
; sent their boys to Oberlin, just because of 
| Oberlin’s strong moral influences. No young 
man who isa member of the college is per- 
| mitted to use tobacco in.any form, and other 
‘rules and regulations are correspondingly 
strict. Knowing this, is it any wonder that 

their boys are begin- 
abits, decide to send 
It is also well known 





| many parents, oy 
| ning to learn bad h 
‘them to Oberlin ? V 
| that many a wild youth has, under the in- 
‘fluence of such a band of Christians, come 
| out and declared himself for the Master, when 
| the probabilities are strong that_he would 


| never have done so elsewhere. Well, under 
these circumstances, and with the reputa- 
tion this place of learning has, is it at all 
strange there should be found as many as 
200 wild college boys out of the 2000 or some- 
where about that number that congregate 
there? I know the faculty have had trouble 
with the boys since these exciting times, for 
their mild old president has given them 
some pretty severe talks of late—severe for 
him, 1 judge, for he has a remarkable por- 
tion of that grace embodied in our little text. 
Ilis voice is never loud, and the quietness of 
his reproofs is one of the greatest elements 
of the power he holds there over the young 
people. I was once present at an afternoon 
prayer-meeting where he presided. An op- 
portunity was given for questions. As a 
considerable number were present, of course 
but a limited time could be given to each 
subject; however, one brother whom I took 
to be a stranger, like myself, insisted on 
pressing some of his own ideas upon the 
meeting, and in a way that seemed very un- 
civil, at least to the chairman. Pretty soon 
it became apparent that this friend would 
have to be called to order, and I was greatly 
interested in seeing how this man of whom 

had heard so much would manage it. The 
president, in a few brief words, gave him to 
understand that his remarks were not ex- 
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actly proper for such atime and place, and 
that 2s was in the wrong; and the words 
that were spoken were very low and very 
kind, and few in number; but every one 
felt that they were sufficient,and the speaker 
went on as calm and unruffled as if nothing 
had been said in the least uncourteous. 
After I went home I fell to wondering wheth- 
er it was a natural gift, or whether it came 
from years of trial. Probably education did 
much to bring it forward ; but more likely it 
was that he had gone often in prayer to God. 

I want to emphasize right here the value 
of a Christian education in this one respect, 
of making a man quiet and deliberate in all 
that he does. Well, these boys, it seems, in 
spite of the college faculty, and in spite of 
the warning words of the president, had 
started out to celebrate, as they perhaps 
termed it. Iam told that the boys visited 
Mr. M.’s residence the night before, and an- 
noyed him greatly ; and he says, in defense, 
that they tore up his sidewalk. In any case, 
no doubt the boys should have been prose- 
cuted before the law, if they would not lis- 
ten to reason. One with the spirit of Christ 
in his heart would, however, have succeeded 
without even talking of doing this; for 
those who have had experience in similar 
matters know very well that many times the 
spirit of evil seems to be fostered and en- 
couraged by the right kind of opposition. 
We see this illustrated in crimes narrated in 
our daily papers. Many of them come about 
from neighborhood quarrels. Perhaps a 
very trifling difference starts the trouble, 
but that, because the spirit of evil seems to 
be on both sides, it only ends in crimes and 
perhaps murder. 

What shall we do with boys who rob our 
bee-hives? is a question that comes home to 
all of us. From the fact that the bees we 
have nowadays are oftentimes of far greater 
value than the honey the boys covet, the 
question comes home to us with unusual 
orece. In our cooler, calmer moments, we 
decide at once that we want to take such a 
course as will stop thieving with the least 
expense and trouble; and where it is a 
Christian who owns the bees, he ought to 
show that by far the most important trans- 
action in the whole thing isthe saving of the 
boys. Boys are of more value than bees; 
yes, boys are of more value than politics; be- 
cause if we hadn’t any boys we shouldn't 
need any politics. We want boys to grow 
up to be men. and we want them to be men 
that shall not i out, nor lift up, nor cause 
their voice to be heard in the street. 

When the boys visited him the night be- 
fore, he ordered them off the premises, and 
told them if they came again they came at 
their peril. This may be true; but I should 
expect such words to be the very ones that 
would be pretty sure to make the boys come 
again. Even when boys are wrong, they do 
not like to have shooting talked to them. It 
isa free country, and a Christian country, 
and almost instinctively the feeling rises up, 
**You’ll shoot, will you? Well, you had 
better try it, if you think best.” I have not 
consulted a lawyer; may be my notions of 
law are not just right, but I believe our laws 
are founded on the Bible, and I believe, as 





Brother Pond has expressed it somewhere, 
our laws are God-given. A man has aright 
to order us off his premises, if he chooses: 
and when he so orders us, we are bound to 
go; that is, he hasaright to insist on our 

oing. If we do not go, he can take us up 
or trespassing; but Ido not think he has 
any right to shoot. I do not believe any law 
can be found granting such aright. If a 
man breaks into your house at night, whom 
you have reason to suspect came with bur- 
glarious intentions, you havearight to shoot, 
and reason and common sense tell why the 
law grants this right. He comes prepared 
to take life, if he is obliged to in order to 
get your money, and therefore if you shoot 
him you do so in self-defense. If he comes 
to get corn out of your crib, there is no law 
in the world that will justify you in shooling 
him, because he is endangering no one’s life. 
He is simply endangering your corn, and 
human lives are worth more in God’s sight 
than corn or sidewalks. What ought a 
Christian to do when somebody is stealing 
his corn? Well, I do not know what would 
be just the proper thing. May be the presi- 
dent of Oberlin college would do it about 
right. From what I know of him I should 
expect him to speak mildly to the intruders, 
and I guess his mildness would have more 
effect in every way than shotguns. 


I know what it is, friends, to feel indig- 
nant and to feel outraged. I have had my 
property damaged by boys, and I have had 
feelings rise up within my heart that I dare 
not confess on paper. It took considerable 
grace to get them down. I did not want to 
resort to law; I wanted to adjust matters 
after a fashion that suited me in that pres- 
ent mood ; but the feelings were very wrong 
and very bad; and if cherished or given 
way to, I fear to think where they might 
lead. A man whom I knew quite well, once 
discovered that somebody was stealing pro- 
visions almost every night from his store. 
He concealed himself behind the counter, 
With a loaded gun. A poor laboring-man 
came in; and while he was packing up food 
and things needed in the household, the 
owner of the store shot and killed him. 
The store-keeper had probably been long 
vexed by losing his goods. Very likely he 
had seen his prolits dwindle down to noth- 
ing because of this thieving. He had per- 
haps lain awake nights over it, and finally 
declared that the offender should go no 
longer unpunished. He laid his plans, and 
succeeded to his heart’s content. He found 
the thief, and shot him. Nevermore in this 
world would his hard-earned goods be taken 
without equivalent—at least, by that one 
thief. Did he succeed? Did he feel happy 
over it? Is there any one here among our 
readers who would for thcusands of dol- 
lars stand in that man’s place to-day? 
What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world, and shoot his neighbor, even 
though that neighbor be a thief? Suppose 
when he found that man taking his things, 
he had talked to him quietly. The man 
would not have shot him—he had no such 
intention. He was only a poor mistaken 
foolish—fellow-traveler. May be he would not 


have shown much penitence ; perhaps, after 
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ot out of the scrape so easily, he 
would take it up somewhere else. But even 
if he did, would it not be far better—far bet- 
ter? I do not believe he would, however. 
I have known, in my short experience, quite 
a number who have taken to deliberate dis- 
honesty, but who have been reclaimed and 
brought back by kind words, and the world 
never knew it. 

I hope the friends will not think I am un- 
patriotic if I say a word in regard to the 
noisy demonstrations we have in our politi- 
cal campaigns. Of course, many who unite 
in these bands, and carry torches, and help 
form processions, are earnest Christians ; 
but, do they always feel as if such work 
were just in keeping with the spirit of our 
text? A good many of these celebrations 
are carried on far into the night. In getting 
close to those who wear the uniforms, and 
in looking under the faney-colored caps, I 
often see the faces of quite young boys. 
Sometimes these boys, along with the older 
ones, have cigars in their mouths. At one 
celebration I attended, the saloons did a 
terrible business, and many of these boyish 
faces marched into the saloons with the 
older ones. It is right to rejoice; but, dear 
friends, is it not possible that we may, even 
in our rejoicing, do harm? What is exactly 
the right thing for a Christian to do? I pre- 
sume, of course, the money expended in this 
campaign work is supposed to be well ex- 
pended; for by means of these things we get 
up an enthusiasm, and awaken people from 
that sleepy state that is one of the greatest 


havin 


obstacles in the way of bringing about need- 


ed reforms in our country. But, do we real- 
] y accomplish the end we seek? The parties 
that make the greatest parade are not al- 
ways the victorious ones. Th? spirit of our 
text, of course, never intend that we 
should sit down with folded hands and let 
things take their own course ; and it isa sad 
fact, that many good men and many earnest 
Christians are guilty of the great sin of 
omission in absenting themselves from pre- 
liminary meetings and caucuses, where a 
word spoken in time might be the means of 
checking or blocking great evils. Let us be 
full of energy and zeal, wide awake and en- 
thusiastic ; Rut let us, at the same time, 
neither cry nor lift up, nor cause our voices 
to be heard in the street. 


The papers, of course, are making quite a 
point of that little abbreviation, ** Rev.” ‘* It 
was the Rev. Mr. M. who shot at the boys.” 
Every boy no the streets recognizes the in- 
consistency here. Either the man who did 
the shooting had no right to the prefix of 
** Rev.,”’ or he had most sadly wandered away 
from his post. It is a solemn and sacred 
thing to be known as a follower of Christ, 
and it has seemed to me, dear friends of the 
clergy, it is still more solemn and sacred to 
be known and recognized as one of God’s 
ministering servants—one who professes to 
teach mankind godliness, and God’s ways 
of dealing with humanity and with sin. 
Perhaps I am treading on delicate ground 
here: if so, I hope to be excused and forgiv- 
en. I only wish to suggest, in a neighborly 
and friendly manner, that this prefix of 


* Rev.” should be handled by all parties who | 





handle it, with reverence and care. It seems 
to me we are approaching very near to God. 
If I am correct, custom authorizes its use 
only toward one who has been properly or- 
dained as a minister of the gospel. Of 
course, it is very wrong and wicked to use it 
in sport or in jest, and it is seldom that even 
the most hardened do use it in this way, I 
believe. It has just been suggested that 
there are denominations that never use it at 
all, because they consider it too sacred. One 
thing is certain, we sometimes see it before 
a man’s name where it ought not to be. 
Who is guilty in such cases? Do ministers 
usually attach it to their signatures ? I have 
not looked the matter up very much, but I 
know some good friends among the clergy 
who do not. I have just looked up a postal 
card from my dear pastor, who first taught 
me God’s ways, and I found his signature is 
simply A. T. R., with nothing before it. His 
friends, in i paguesy of him, or the papers in 
mentioning his name, of course use the pre- 
fix, which, it seems to me, right and proper 
todo. They feel that it belongs to him, and 
accord it as a right, and a well-earned one. 
In our business matters, very frequently a 
friend, in asking fora little time on part of 
his purchases, mentions that he is presiding 
as aminister of the gospel over such a 
ish; and sometimes adds, that if the fact 
will be worth any thing in the way of a rec- 
ommend, [ can take it so. With our thou- 
sands of customers, I believe I am right in 
saying that no minister of the gospel has 
ever so far dishonored his calling as to refuse 
to pay his just debts. In the above case it 
may be that it is the newspapers or the 
friends who placed the title of * Rev.,” as 
we have it in the papers. But I have been 
told that it does not properly belong there. 
Now, friends, a word in closing, in regard 
to the bright side of a Christian character. 
How much is it worth to go through life 
holding such faithful rein and rule over our 
spirits that we may be likened to the one de- 
scribed in our text? Suppose you have a 
fearful temper, and get so full you can not 
contain yourself; that is, it seems as if you 
could not. I hardly need say you know you 
can. I have sometimes thought that the 
ter rewards come to those who had the 
vardest battles to fight. When they have, 
by God’s grace, become masters of them- 
selves to such an extent that they are known 
among men as those who never cry nor lift 
up, nor cause their voices to be heard in the 
street, then they are worth something—not 
only to their fellow-men, but to God; for 
then, and not until then, can God use them. 
In our last issue I told you something of 
Mrs. Jennie Culp’s husband, Henry Culp, of 
Hilliards, Obio. Although a minister of the 
gospel, he was one of those like many of us 
who had his ups and downs, and sometimes 
his “‘ downs” were grievous to bear. I shall 
relate a little incident, told by his wife. A 
picnic excursion was under way for the 
children, and his own children were to fur- 
nish horses, while those of a neighbor fur- 
nished a vehicle. They were going all to- 
gether. It happened that the children of 
said neighbor hadn’t just the reputation in 
all things they ought to have had. Perhaps 
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the contrast between them and the minis- | 
ter’s family was a little apparent, and our) 
good friend Mr. Culp, when the matter was | 


mentioned to him, objected, on the ground 


that they were not proper company for his | 


family, or something to that effect. Iis 
wife pleasantly asked him if he didn’t lack 
charity just a little. 
next Sunday was to be on charity, and this 
gave the rebuke a double force ; in fact, it so 


upset him that he couldn’t get on with his | 
sermon ; and when in dismay he tried to, 


find another text, he could not get on with 


any other one, and so he went mt! 50 about | 


in one of his melancholy moods all the week. 
When his wife tried to rally him he to!d her 


that she had spoiled his sermon by what she | 
How could one preach | 
charity to the world, when he had none him- | 
In vain he prayed God that the temp- | 
Satan fol- | 
lowed him, and pestered him (some of us | 


said about charity. 


self? 
ter might be made to get behind. 


know how it is, or Lam mistaken), and hung 
on to him, even to the very church-door. He 
had no text and no sermon. 
ede to God to deliver him, and, unlike 
Jonah of old, promised to do God’s bidding, 
if it were only made plain. He walked up 
the aisle to the pulpit. No doubt his good 
wife prayed too, What do you think? No 
such sermon was ever heard from Brother 
Culp, or any other brother, from that pulpit ; 
and as they rode home his wife. pleasantly 
accused him of deceiving her when he had 
such a grand sermon prepared. 


did not deceive you. 
pared at all. Satan clung to me until I had 
actually put ay foot on the pulpit-steps. 
Then God heard my cry, and answered. Ite 


took the tempter away, and for one whole | 


hour God ruled, and Satan was gone. If I 
can, before I die, have the consciousness 
that Satan has been banished for ever, as he 
was for that one brief hour, and that he 
shall trouble me no more, it will be the cul- 
minating joy of my life.” 


The above are probably not the words | 


used, but the substance. His prayer was an- 


swered ; and before the poor tired weary | 


soul took its flight, weary in fighting against 
sin, the reward came. I[ will close, with an 
extract from his obituary, as furnished by 
his wife : 

As the friends gathered aout his dying bed, he 
requested to be propped up, and said, * If the Lord 
will give me strength, I want to glorify him once 
more before I go.” 
+trength. He ascribed all that he was to the fact 


that the Methodist Church had taken him, when a | 


poor orphan boy, bad cared for and been a mother 
tohim. ‘* Now,” said he, “Iam about to exchange 
a cottage for a kingdom. I have prayed that the 
veil might be lifted before I crossed over, and it is. 


My spiritual sky is as clear as the noonday sun. I} 


see the open gates of the New Jerusalem, the river 
and trees of litfe,and lam going to live with my 
Heavenly Father eternally.’ For an hour he seemed 
to see and describe the beauty and glory of the Heav- 
enly City. He then said: “1 have tried to preach 
Christ in life, and now Ican say, Behold; behold 
the Lamb!”"’ We never heard a more vivid descrip- 
tion of heavén than came from his lips. The Lord 


Jesus made his dying bed more soft than downy 
pillows are; no thorns in it. 
the glory of the upper world. 


Don't you remember friends, the promise? 


Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have ent°red into 
the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him,—I, Cor, 2: 9. 


It was all radiant with 


Now, the sermon the | 


In agony he | 


( 1 | His reply | 
was something like this: ** My dear wife, I | 
I had no sermon pre- | 


He talked with unaccustomed | 


_ Reporvs ENcouragine. 








FROM 73 TO 136 AND 10,00) LBS. OF HONEY. 

E have not had a very good honey season 
this year, being wet and rainy till the first 
of July. I commenced with 73 good stands 
this spring; increased to 136, and about 90 
of them double stories. I have taken since 

| the theft July, ending on the I2th of October, 8000 

lbs. extracted, and 209) lbs. nice No. 1 comb honey. 

Having to hire nearly all my work done, I think 

Some day, not very far 

| distant, I will tell you how I came to be a bee-keep- 

er. SAMUEL D. BATEs. 
New Madrid, Mo. __ 


I have sold my honey well, I think— 18e for white- 
clover honey, and 17 for dark honey in 1-lb. sections, 
delivered at Columbus, O., crates to be returned. 
Extracted honey sold at home for 10 cents. 

J. A. BUCKLEW. 

Clarks, Coshocton Co., O., Oct. 11, 1884. 





| this is doing pretty well. 


A FISH-GLOBE FILLED WITH HONEY. 

Since I started in the business, and exhibited hon- 
ey, both extracted and in boxes, there has been 
quite a demand for bees, honey, ete. I inverted a 
fish-globe over a hive for the bees to build in, which 
was done nicely. I have it on exhibition on my 
counter. It has created quite a sensation. It seems 
| that every one wants to invest, and look to me for 
information. A. LOWER. 

Griffin, Ga., Oct. 31, T884. 


5000 LBS. OF CLOVER HONEY. 

I had 5000 Ibs. of clover honey of my own raising, 
but am nearly sold out. Basswood was a failure 
| here this year. C. OLIVER. 

Springboro, Pa., Oct. 18, 1884. 

Friend O+, you do not tell us how many 
you started with, nor how many you closed 
| up with, so we can not tell whether you be- 
long in ** R. E.” or not; butas you general- 
ly do, I think we shall put you there now. 


FROM IL TO 25, AND 2500 LBS. OF HONEY, 

May 1, 1884, I commenced with 11 full stocks and 5 
weak ones. I have at this date 25 stocks, all in good 
condition, and 250) Ibs. honey. One old stand gave 
me 350 lbs. alone. The frost killed all early bloom. 
We had no basswood and very little white clover. 
| I got about 400 Ibs. red-clover honey; but when 

buckwheat opened, then business commenced with 
javim. Lam getting 25 cts. for section, and 10 cts. 
| for clover extracted, and 15 cts. for buckwheat ex- 
tracted. I shall get rid of the whole of it at the 
above prices, right out of the store, by Jan. 1. 

Brodhead, N. Y., Oct. 15, 1884. H. Suaw. 





| FROM BL TO 55, AND 5800 Lus. OF NONEY. 
Since [have my bees doubled up for winter, and 
my honey nearly all sold, perhaps my report for the 
year will now bein order. Put 41 colonies in winter 
quarters last fall. The first of May found 31 alive, 
6o0f which were queenless, and 25 mostly in poor 
condition. By equalizing, feeding, and spreading 
brood-nest, I had most of them working in second 
stories by the middle of June. Now for results: 
| Extracted 5800 lbs. of honey, and took off 200 Ibs. in 
%,-lb. sections; increased to 75; Lought 28 colonies 
| Sept. 15. Total, 93. G. D. BLACK, 
Brandon, Iowa, C ct, 27, 1884, 


| 


| 
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FROM 9 TO 18, AND 406 LBS. OF EONEY. 

I will send you my report for 1884. I began the 
season with 9 swarms —6 strong and 3 weak; had 
one old box hive. Increased by natural swarming 
to 18, and one absconded. Took 363 filled .1-]b. sec- 
tions and 48 Ibs. of partly filled ones. The old box 
hive gave me 30 lbs., but no swarm; one new 
swarm in ehaff hive gave 56 lbs.; it is all white- 
clover; basswood was a failure here, as thisis a 
poor season, and this my first attempt at keeping 
bees in movable frames, and as I gave them not to 
exceed two weeks’ attention in all, I feel well paid 
and well satisfied. J.S. LEONARD. 

Cattaraugus, N. Y., Oct. 22, 188t. 


3009 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 40 HIVES OF BEES. 

Not much of a honey yearin this section. I made 
3000 lbs. comb honey from 40 hives, and about a 
fifth of it candied in hives. I have read so much 
about California sage honey, and Florida orange- 


blossom honey, 1 should like to get a sample of | 


both. Could you tell me where I could get them? 
Rapidan, Va., Oct. 19, 1884. R. R. CUYLER. 
You do not tell us how much your in- 
crease was, friend ©. I have never had 
more than a single bottle full of orange- 
blossom honey, and this came from Joppa, 
in Palestine, on the east coast of the Medi- 
terranean. The honey was beautiful, as I 
have told you, but Heat is not enough to 
furnish samples. We usually keep the 
white-sage honey in stock, but have nota 
sample of any thing now that is nice. 


FROM 44 TO 61, AND 1200 LBS. OF HONEY. 

As small reports are the style now, and as bee- 
keeping is only a kind of side issue with me, I will, 
by your leave, hand in mine. I commenced in the 
spring of 1884 with the same number I had last fall 
(44), not having lost any in wintering or springing 
since 1881. They increased by natural swarming to 
61, besides 4 swarms that I sold, or gave away, rath- 
er, in comparison to the way you and some others 
sell bees. We can sell once in a while a swarm of 
bees that will weigh from 5 to 9 Ibs. for the precious 
sum of $2.00, Italians at that. We can't sell swarms 
of black bees for more than one dollar, and you can 
buy cartloads of them here at that price. 

Well, now, I have obtained from all those little 
busy bodies 1200 Ibs. of honey — 1000 Ibs. comb, and 
200 lbs. extracted, all dark, and some darker, though 
it is all pretty good honey, and very thick. I got 
not a drop of fall honey; in fact, the honey the bees 
have to winter on was gathered in June, July, and 
the first of August, and I should have extracted 
that from them, but I waited till the honey-flow en- 
tirely ceased, and then I saw that it would not do, 
so now they have plenty of honey; but the bees 
have been thinned out about a half by a cider-mill 
close by, and I'm afraid. JACOB COPELAND. 

Allendale, Ils., Nov. 6, 1884. 

2000 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 8 COLONIES. 

My report for this year is 2000 lbs. from 85 colo- 
nies of bees, mostly comb honey, and I am safe in 
saying that is more than was obtained from all oth- 
ers in the county; yet in 1882 I obtained 4000 lbs. 
from 32 colonies—about double the amount from 
two-thirds less bees. If I had afull crop in 1882, 


this year’s would be about a sixth of a good crop. | 
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My bees were strong all summer—just honey enough 
for brood-rearing, after the first flush of white clo- 


| ver; linn and fall flowers yielded no surplus, but 


my bees are in their winter quarters with plenty of 
well-ripened and sealed honey, with oceans of pol- 
len, and I expect them to come out in the spring as 
fat as pigs. Give me lots of pollen, if well covered 
with ripe, well-sealed honey, and I will winter every 
one every time. I winter on summer stands, and 
that ison the ground with a brick under the back 
part of the hive. My hives are ventilated by boring 
a *%-in. hole at the front, just under the portico, 
perhaps one inch below the top of the brood-frames; 


| thus they get plenty of pure fresh air at all times, 


| FROM 25 TO 





| he can never get there by the pollen route. 


without regard to the lower part or bottom of the 
hive, with half a bushel of chaff, or, better still, as 
many dry leaves from the woods in the top story, 
and over the bees. I have never lost astand of 
bees thus ventilated, with diarrhcea or any other 
cause; not even anucleus of bees can bring air in 
as they need it in this manner of ventilation, with- 
out a current through the cluster. Tell James that 
Some- 
body has said we are about to fathom our winter 
troubles. Yes, I suppose there is a little hole in the 
bottom cf the sea, so in the bottom of the sea there 
is a little hole. JOHN A, WILLIAMSON, 

Lodge Prairie, Il. 

121, AND 7500 LBS. OF AND 
“MORE TOO.” 

Apiary of C. M. Drake, Ventura Co., Cal. Started 
in 1884 with 5 very weak colonies in boxes—no 
supers. Bought 10 more colonies; transferred the 
15 to 4 Langstroth hives; and when season was half 
done, purchased 15 more colonies in poor condition, 
and transferred them; increased ‘partly by division 
to 121. Bees were in the midst of blue-gums about 
100 feet high; and no limbs half way up; and as I 
taught school half a mile away I probably lost many 
swarms. I know I lost 6. I took out 3'5 tons of 
honey with extractor. Sold 200 Ibs. in comb, and 
have all my hives full, top and bottom. About 10) 
have supers on, holding 35 to 40 lbs. each, that I do 
not take out because honey is so very low. Honey 
sold for 5, 4, and 3‘, cts. net per lb. The 5-cent was 
as nice as I ever saw. 


HONEY, 


FROM 19 TO 72, AND 5000 LBS. OF HONEY, AND “* MORE 
TOO.” 

Apiary of J. Stewart, Las Posas, Ventura Co. 
Started with 19 colonies; increased to 72. Took out 
about 2'4 tons of extracted honey; hives all full, 
and could take out 1's tons more, if honey were 
higher, as bees are getting a living, and will do so 
until next spring, in all probability. Bees received 


| almost no care. 


Other apiaries reported large yields, reaching up 
to 100 tons in one apiary. One reports 500 lbs. to 
the spring count, but I doubt the correctness of the 
report. Many run over 200 and 300 Ibs., however. 

Santa Paula, Cal. C. M. DRAKE. 


Well, friend D., it does indeed look as if 
California had been having a boom. We 
congratulate you. I wanted to purchase 
some of the nice honey at 5 cts. per Ib., but 
the lots were all so large that I feared I 
shouldn’t be able to handle them; so I'll 


‘have to grow somewhat, or else somebody 


will have to come down to a ton or half-ton 
before we can get some of that nice honey 
away out here at a moderate price. 
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200); how are yours? 


BUSINESS AT THIS DATE. 

As we could easily manage a good deal more busi- 
ness just now than we are having, we will allow the 
same discount mentioned in our last issue tntil 
Dec. 1. 


FROSTY WEATHER. 

AN excellent physician once said that cold weath- 
er should have the effect of a tonic on a healthy sys- 
tem; and I believe itis true, that those who live 
temperately generally feel stirred up to more good 
works as the days shorten, and the air becomes 
keener. If your work is outdoors, you have fewer 
hours to labor, therefore these brief hours should 
be madeto count. If you are working for somebody 
else, let him see you recognize the circumstances, 
and give him a good full day’s work, in the amount 
accomplished, if not in hours. 

PRESENTS FOR SUBSCRIBING EARLY. 
Ir isa pretty hard matter, dear friends, to give 


very much money in premiums, when GLEANINGS | 
is sent twice a month, as it is nowadays; but for all | 


that, in order to wake the clerks up a little at this 
dull season of the year, we will give the new seed 
microscope (or any other article from the 10-cent 
counter) to every subscriber who renews for 185, 
before Dee.1. The new subscriptions will count 
the same, and the rest of this year will be included 
also. The condition under which we give this pre- 
mium is, that you tell what article you want, and 
send the proper amount of postage, as per our 
price list. Here isa chance for the children. If 
you want articles from the other counters, you can 
send the balance in cash, or get more names. 
A SEED-MICROSCOPE FOR ONLY 10 CENTS. 

SEVERAL of the friends have had pretty hot dis- 
cussions about smal! seed in alsike clover, anda 
great many times we have had to explain that the 
seed of the alsike clover is not all of a size nor of a 
color, and that what many call sorrel is only quite 
small dark grains of alsike. To see it with your 
own eyes, you need a microscope or glass of low 
magnifying power. While you are about it, itisa 
good plan to look and see if there are any seeds of 
weeds among any seed you are going to sow ; and 
while a microscope is not always necessary, you 
might look over all the seeds you exvect to sow, in- 
cluding wheat, and see what you findinit. Itis 
true, there ought to be no small seeds in the wheat, 





OvuR bees are all ready for winter (a little over | 








but sometimes you want to compare it with differ- 
ent samples. Well, a seed-microscope is worth a 
dollar or more, any way; but here we are with 
quite a pretty one, with a sample of seeds of differ- 
ent kinds for you to test it by, and the whole is only 
10 cts. If wanted by mail, 6 cts. more for packing 
and postage. 


BE SURE TO TELL WHA YOU 
MUCH OF IT. 

I PRESUME few of the friends realize how much 
trouble it is for us to find out, oftentimes, just what 
our friends want. As an illustration, a customer 
away off in New Zealand ordered a number of arti- 
cles, and then closed by saying, ““Send the balance 
in tinned wire for brood-frames.”’ Some of the ar- 
ticles cost more than he expected. There was not 
any balance, so the clerks sent off the goods with- 
out any tinned wire. Weeks and months had to 
pass, and then he complained that we did not send 
any tinned wire, and he wanted that most of all; in 
fact, that was the principal thing that induced him 
to make the order. Now, this ::'end’s credit is per- 
fectly good: we should have been glad to send him 
half a ton of tinned wire, if we had known that was 
what he wanted. While his letter of complaint is 
before us, another shipment is going to a neighbor 
of his. How much tinned wire shall we send him? 
The clerks can not decide, neither canI. May be 
he had in mind a pound, or it might be a hundred 
pounds; don’t you see? Now, then, always tell 
what you want, and how much; then if we can not 
fill the bill, we will do the best we can. 


WANT, AND HOW 


KEEPING A RECORD OF THE CONDITION OF HIVES 
IN THE APIARY. 

A Goop many of the friends, especially those just 
commencing, have their hives numbered, either by 
numbers painted on the hives, or by a movable 
number on a piece of metal, and a book is kept with 
a page for each number. Now, doubtless a good 
many will prefer this way; but after having used it 
for several years, we have discarded it as expensive 
and complicated machinery. A sharp bee-keeper, 
even though he have a hundred hives or more, will 
usually keep in mind the condition and qualities of 
each separate colony, to a great extent. When 
more than this is needed, a slate, it seems to me, is 
very much more direct, and simpler than any rec- 
ord in the book. If you are doing it for the fun of 
the thing, and have leisure time on your hands, it 
does not matter so much; but if your time is valua- 
ble, Ido not believe you can afford to fuss with a 
book with numbers in it. If you hire help, and a 
new hand should take hold of things occasionally, 
the record on the slate is self-evident without any 
explanation. If you wish the marking on the slate 
to be permanent, wet the slate, then write with a 
red lead-pencil. Such a record as this will not be 
affected by rain, snow, nor frost. If I am not mis- 
taken, not a few have found that the gross receipts 
in cash from the bees will not pay for any work that 
may be readily dispensed with. 
INVOICE WHEN YOU GOoDs. 


SENDING AN SHIP 


WHEN you sell goods, make an invoice. Almost 
daily our book-keepers have trouble because they 
do not know what to credit somebody. One friend 
sent us a lot of strawberry-plants. He filled the 
order, it is true, but he wrote never a word in re- 
gard to how many plants he sent, nor what they 
were worth. Perhaps he thinks we know what we 
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ordered, and what the price was. 
see the price in some advertisement; but the adver- 
tisement is now lost, and our gardener could not 
tell whether the order was filled correctly or not, for 
no invoice came; therefore before we can credit our 
friend we have got to go out into the field and 
count the plants, tell the names of each kind, then 
go back to old files of agricultural papers, and hunt 
the price, before we can credit him on the ledger. 1 
do not know how itis with you, my friends, but I 
feel like saying I would pay more money to some- 
body who has “get-up” enough to say on a postal 
eard, ‘I have mailed you two dozen strawberry- 
plants, at 6) cts. a dozen—$1.20." It is always a re- 
lief to me to see the amount I am to pay, or the 
credit to be given, carried out in plain figures, with 
the dollar-sign mark by the figures, so the clerks 
can not make any mistake. Some raspberry-plants 
from friend Martin, who advertises in this number, 
are inthesame predicament. They came, and were 
handed right over to the gardener, to plant them 
out quickly; but we have waited and waited fora 
postal card, and now the book-keepers are pester- 
ing me to know how much they shall credit Mr. 
Martin for his raspberry-plants, that they saw me 
have. I[donoteven know how many there were. 
If I did, I do not know what they are worth, without 
hunting it up. Do your business in a businesslike 
way, and wind it up by telling how much money 
you want, sharp and clear. 


ANOTHER VALUABLE NEW BOOK. 

I AM always glad to see any of the children at our 
home show a special liking or talent in any given 
direction. Iam glad to see them take up some sub- 
ject fora hobby; and if 1 do not find them develop- 
ing ability and taste for some branch, I feel worried 
about it. You know how I have been watching 
Blue Eyes all these years. She does not like bees, 
and someiimes I feared she did not like any thing 
that requires very much work. Now she begins to 
show where her forte lies. What do you suppose it 
is? Why, it is teaching school. Whenever she has 
a holiday her first work is to gather up a class of 
pupils. Itdoes not matter where she gets them; 
she just gathers them up wherever they can be 
found handiest. It does not matter very much 
whether they can read or not, she soon drills them 
so that they will go through the motions very cred- 
itably. The pleasant part of it is, that it is not only 
herself that enjoys the work, but the children al- 
ways seem to be glad to play school. Well, you 
know this is pretty near time to be thinking about 


Christmas presents; and so yesterday, when a book | 


was laid on my table, entitled “* Teaching and Teach- 
ers,”’ I thought of her straightway; and imagine 
the surprise and pleasure I felt when I discovered 
the book was by our old friend H. Clay Trumbull, 
ed<tor of the Sunday-School. Times. The book is so 
interesting, that, no matter where you open it, you 
tind it hard work to lay it down. 
es and stories, all of them in that bright, vivid fash- 
ion that only Dr. Trumbull knows how to employ. 
The price of the book is $1.5); but any of you who 
want it fora Christmas present, or any other pur- 
pose, may have it for $1.25. It is a book of 377 
pages, with marginal notes. Perhaps you would 
like to know how it it is that I have put it into print 
here about Blue Eyes’ Christmas present. To tell 
the truth, she never reads GLEANINGS, and so rare- 
ly the JUVENILE that I have no idea she will see it 


Very true, I did 


It is full of sketch- | 





atall. If she does, I will tell you what she says to 
it, and give her the book before Christmas. 


OUR NEW CARP-POND. 

WE are just now enjoying ourselves, quite a num- 
ber of us, making a carp-pond, on the latest and 
inost approved principles. It is about 50 by 100 feet, 
and a man who makes carp-raising and pond-build- 
ing nis business, is here superintending it. I asked 
him so many questions about carp last evening, 
that he was clear tired out and had to go to bed, and 
I do not believe it was9o’clock either. Do you 
want to know about carp? Well, they are a new 
kind of fish that come from Germany. They won't 
live in lakes and rivers, because they are so quiet 
and inoffensive (and so good to eat) that the other 
fish won't let them grow. Well, in a little private 
pond by themselves they lay their eggs in May; and 
if it is a warm sunny place, about October the little 
fishes will be from four to six inches long. During 
the winter they lie pretty much dormant, and next 
spring they commence to grow again, and the sec- 
ond season they will weigh from one pound to a 
pound and ahalf. They are then fit for food. The 
third year they will perhaps double in weight, and 
so on for many years. A good female can lay from 
a quarter to half a million eggs ina season, when 
every thing works right, you can raise carp as fast 
as bees, or faster. At present, these little one-year- 
old chaps are worth about 8 to 10 dollars a hundred; 
two-year-old ones are searce at from 8 to 10 dollars 
per dozen. So you see carp-raising pays at present 
prices. They can be easily shipped by express in 
iron-jacket cans, properly ventilated—that is, the 
little fellows can; but those two years old are some- 
what risky. Just think of it! You pay $8.00 for a 
hundred fish, keep them a year, and they are worth 
$80.00 a hundred, or more. A pond 50 by 100 feet 
in size will pasture from 200 to 300 fish. When they 
get old enough to weigh a pound apiece, you must 
take up some and sell them, or have them for break- 
fast. Although thousands of ponds are scattered 


' all over the United States, no carp has ever yet 


been thrown on the market for food, that I know 
of. The reason is, there are so many inquisitive 
Yankees that the fish are bought up to stock new 
ponds with, as fast as they grow. 

There, now, little friends, if I haven’t told the 
truth about carp, you write and tell me what you 
know aboutit. If you give me some valuable facts 
in regard to the new industry, I will pay you for 
your letters. 











THE WORLD’S EXPOSITION AT NEW 
ORLEANS. 


PREMIUM LIST ON APIARIAN SUPPLIES, ETC. 


NCLOSED please find a letter which explains it- 
self. Will you please insert it in the next issue 
of GLEANINGS, and state that I will mail a 
premium list to all those who write to me for 


it? 
Bayou Goula, La., Nov. 8, 1884. 


P.L. Viallon:—Yours of 28th ult.,via New Orleans, 
just received. Replying, I have caused to be sent you 
200 copies Prem. List of this division for circulation 
among the class interested in apiary, and $2.00 to 
cover postage. You can say that ample provisions 
will be made for all apiarian exhibits; that a prop- 
er locality will be selected to permit proper exercise 
for bees, and a suitable person appointed to take 
charge. All needed information as to character of 
exhibits and display of implements can be found on 
p. 62 and 63 of Prem. List. G. C. BRACKETT, Supt. 


P. L. VIALLON. 
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THE BEST CABBAGE SEEDS 


in the world may hereafter be procured under the above Trade Mark, and we want every Cabbage 
Grower in the Union to test them this season so he will know what to use in future. They are called 


TILLINGHAST’S PUGET SOUND BRAND. 


ARE THEY THE BEST IN THE WORLD? 

iss Ist. Because we have for years been perfecting the best strains, and seeding from perfect heads, 
.: 2d. Because they are grown in the extreme northern part of the Union, on Puget Sound, Washington 
: Territory, where the soil and climate are more perfectly adapted to the complete development of the 
4: Cabbage than any other section of the Union. Not only do Northern Grown Cabbage Seeds do better 
~t% naturally than those grown farther South, but the more perfect development of the heads there 
from which the seeds are grown enables us to more critically select the true types which may thus be 
a Ae reproduced. The seeds also are much larger and more perfectly developed and produce 
by Bie larger and thriftier plants which better withstand insect ravages than any other seeds in existence. 

a Ee 3d. Because they are grown directly under the careful and personal supervision of a brother of the 
Agee advertiser, who has our reputation at stake, and will see that they are kept the best in the world, 
iat, : PRICES, &c. Wenow supply Early Jersey Wakefield, Early Bleichfield, Berkshire Beauty, Hender- 
oe ts , son's Early Summer, Fottler’s Improved Brunswick, Premium Fiat Dutch, Excelsior Flat Dutch, Late 
on American Drumhead, Marblehead Mammoth and Red Dutch, all of this justly famous P. 8S. brand, at 
5 cts per pkt., 25 ets per oz., $4.00 per Ib., by mail postpaid, (Eastern stock much lower.) 


“haan i We want one good reliable agent (only) in 
a * every town where we have none, (over 500 already 
4 : @ = established,) to sell our superior seeds, and plants 


we” y21 grown from them, to his neighbors. Full instructions for successfully growing and selling plants will 
eit” , be furnished with such favorable rates on seeds that youcan make money rapidly. _ If rightly situat- 
Reis bar ed to act apply at once for full particulars. Depend upon it, ta:s is a rare chance to establish yourself in a 
ae. 18 renuncrative business at your own home. For reference send for list of agents. Some sold 500 000 plants. 
- CAUTION! The great popularity already attained by **Tillinghast’s Puget Sound Seeds,” 
,& has induced some dealers to offer inferior seeds as nearly under our name as they dare to, _ Some of these 
dae we know have been grown on Puget Sound, but from common mixe.l stocks by very careless and irresponsible 
ge” : parties, who expect to sell on the strength of the justly earned reputation of our famous-brand. To avoid 
“qo” hs all such see that they are sold under our Registered Trade Mar’, or send directly to us for them. 
day) (Se Address,—- ISAAC F. TILLINCHAST, LAPLUME, Lack’a Co., Pa. 
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